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INDUSTRIAL ARTS AS A SOCIAL 
STUDY 


A sociaL study is one that provides ex- 
periences in social enterprises and in learn- 
ing the interrelationships of people in 
maintaining life activities. The purpose of 
a social study ineludes the development of 
habits of cooperation and attitudes favor- 
able to wholesome and efficient cooperation. 
Among the fundamental forms of present- 
day interrelationship are those which re- 
late to the efficient production, distribution 
and use of the material goods which satisfy 
man’s needs, and the regulation of such 
production, distribution and use to such a 
degree as to assure justice and fairness to 
both producers and consumers. The first 
of these forms of cooperation is chiefly eco- 
nomic, the second is humanitarian or ethi- 
eal or moral. As one means of securing 
desirable standards or values in both kinds 
of cooperation, civic or political controls 
have developed. There are, of course, other 
aspects of interrelationship making up the 
total of social life, but the purpose here is 
to consider directly those only which relate 
to the satisfaction of man’s needs for mate- 
rial supplies. 

History, geography and_ civics—the 
Trivium usually presented as including the 
social studies—do comprehend many ques- 
tions relating to the problems of coopera- 
tion in securing and distributing economic 
supplies and in procuring justice among 
men in their production and use. But the 
content of these subjects or of a study re- 
sulting from their fusion is not related to 
the actual economic and ethical problems 
of the daily life of people directly or im- 
mediately, but rather indirectly or re- 





motely. There is a gap between the par- 
ticipating realities of daily life and the 
more or less abstracted questions presented 
to learners for consideration. The more 
remote problems do not grow out of an 
understanding of conditions that are im- 
mediate and vitally important to the 
learner. There is lacking that sense of 
interest, personal relationship and connec- 
tion which is needed to give the contribu- 
tions which may be made from geography, 
history and civies the directness of contact 
with personal conduct making for actual 
control in thought and action. As long as 
the materials and problems studied by the 
learner are outside of the experiences in 
which he himself participates, the prob- 
ability is very great that their study will 
influence but little the form or the quality 
of those activities in which he does partici- 
pate. On this basis, the study is academic 
in the invidious sense. Since improving 
the form and quality of the personal par- 
ticipation of learners in the significant 
activities of life is the direct and focal pur- 
pose of education, the social studies can not 
afford to omit any materials which help to 
make direct contact with the problems of 
daily experience. To be of educational 
value, the questions of the social studies 
must have immediate significance and 
meaning, they must contribute vitally to 
the understanding, the habits and the atti- 
tudes which control immediate social be- 
havior. In passing, it is pertinent to recall 
that whatever enters into experience as a 
means of immediate behavior control tends 
to be of permanent control value also. If 
when ‘‘learned’’ an element does not really 
enter into experience as of immediate in- 
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fluence the chance is small that it will ever 
much affect conduct. Some kind of partici- 
pating response must be made, for ‘‘we 
learn the responses we make.’’ 

What justification have we for maintain- 
ing that the industrial arts contributes the 
missing link, the point of vital contact, 
between the experience of daily life and the 
history-geography-civies content of the 
social studies? It is just because the con- 
tent of the industrial arts is the experience 
of daily life a hundred fold more than is 
the content of history or geography or civ- 
ics. The learner is daily a consumer or 
user of the products of industry—food, 
clothing, shelter, utensils, tools, machines 
and so on, and he is in the midst of the 
activities by which many of these are di- 
rectly produced. How these have become 
what they are, in themselves, and as to the 
means by which they are so abundantly 
provided is a question of history. Where 
the multitudinous varieties come from, why 
from the particular regions of origin, and 
how and by what routes they were trans- 
ported are questions of geography. And 
what forms of cooperation and regulation 
have been found necessary to secure just 
relationships among men in their produc- 
tion, distribution and use are matters of 
civics and history. But, first of all, for 
true learning, there should come those ex- 
periences and investigations which relate to 
immediate problems of supply, selection, 
cost, use and conservation of materials and 
products found in one’s home and commu- 
nity. From this study as a foundation of 
meaningful experiences emerge most of the 
questions for which we may have to go to 
geography, history or civies for answers. 
Then such questions become real rather 
than merely hypothetical. Here is where 
industrial arts has its place in finding first 
the health, economic, appreciative and so- 
cial facts and problems of individual, home 
and community life relative to the use and 
production of material supplies. This 
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forms an intelligent basis for the questions 
leading out to the less immediate problems 
of the larger social life. It is from the 
industrial-social life of daily experience 
that the questions and problems emerge 
leading to history, geography and civies as 
helps in interpreting their wider social re. 
lationships. 

To one thinking of industrial arts as the 
old-time manual training or hand work, the 
point of view here presented will seem 
meaningless, and justly so. But industrial 
arts is to-day, in the better schools, a study 
of the industries for the values that such 
studies have in the pursuit and interpreta- 
tion of daily life. Work with materials and 
tools is for the sake of clarifying ideas and 
cultivating attitudes and appreciations of 
values relative to the use, distribution and 
production of industrial supplies. The 
hand work is not for the development of 
skill as an end. That is left to specialized 
vocational education for those whose occu- 
pations require specific skills. The hand 
work needed as a means of developing un- 
derstanding and attitudes and as a means 
of satisfying the constructive impulses of 
learners is entirely adequate to develop 
that general dexterity and control appro- 
priate for normal physical growth and gen- 
eral life participation. We do not teach 
penmanship to develop the muscles and 
nerve controls of arms, wrists and fingers, 
but in order that children may learn to 
write legibly and with satisfactory speed. 
By the values specifically set up as criteria 
in the industrial arts—those relating to 
health, economy, good taste and cooperation 
—the work becomes social in a degree that 
is certainly not less than that of geography 
or history. In terms of direct behavior 
control elements it tends to be social in a 
much greater degree. 

One of the industrial arts units of work 
appropriately receiving attention in every 
grade of the elementary school is that deal- 
ing with the questions of how we are pro- 
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vided adequately and satisfyingly with 
clothing. Very early in this study, the 
great variety of materials which we use in 
clothing will become apparent—cotton, 
wool, silk, linen, furs, leather, rubber, but- 
ton materials, and so on. Where do all 
these come from? How are the finished 
products made from the numerous raw 
materials, so different as they come from 
nature? How do the processes, such as 
spinning, weaving, tanning, vulcanizing 
and the like affect these materials as to 
values for economy, health and esthetic 
satisfaction? What forms of adulteration 
are found in clothing materials and prod- 
ucts? Are there evidences of need for reg- 
ulation of production and sale analogous to 
pure food laws? Are all fabrics containing 
shoddy inferior to others not containing 
shoddy? What knowledge of trade names 
and trade practices must one know to buy 
clothing with intelligence and safety? 
Which clothing materials do we in the 
United States produce in adequate amount 
for our needs? For which are we depen- 
dent upon other countries? Of which do 
we produce a surplus? Upon which are 
there tariffs for protection? Connected 
with which materials and processes are 
problems of child labor found? Which 
give rise to serious problems for farmers in 
some parts of our country? In what fields 
of clothing production are strikes found 
particularly prevalent and why? What 
recent changes in centers of textile and 
clothing manufacture are noteworthy in 
the United States? What changes in the 
home production of garments have taken 
place within the last hundred years in this 
country? How do these changes affect 
home life? In what parts of the world are 
people affected by our decision to use lino- 
leum rather than rugs or carpets for certain 
of our floors? Who beside the wearers are 
affected economically by the change in 
style from long to short sleeves and skirts 
in dresses? Who are the people affected 
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economically by the increasing use of rayon 
as a substitute for silk? What differences 
does it make whether people are dressed in 
good taste? To what degree are we depen- 
dent for the variety, durability, art quali- 
ties and cost of our clothing upon our local 
merchants? Upon manufacturers? Upon 
the weather or labor conditions of distant 
countries? What reasons are there, for and 
against, going to stores more distant than 
our local merchants for clothing? How did 
people of other times before modern dis- 
coveries, inventions and ease of transporta- 
tion meet their problems of clothing? How 
many people in our community, outside our 
own homes, are helping in providing us 
with clothing and its care and upkeep— 
those who furnish textiles, garments, shoes, 
millinery, thread, needles, sewing machines, 
laundry work and yet other materials or 
services related to clothing? 

These are but suggestive of scores and 
scores of questions which may readily arise 
or be stimulated in connection with the 
study of clothing. They are questions 
which emerge out of experience and which 
mark the vital social connection of our- 
selves and others. They give direct and 
pointed meaning to the geography, history 
and civics which are drawn upon to help 
answer some of them. They reveal the 
social interrelationships and interdepend- 
ence of individuals, communities and coun- 
tries in specific and concrete terms. They 
make clear the facts of cooperation and 
reveal the needs for more cooperation. 
They tend to arouse a consciousness of the 
individual’s own social responsibility. 

For foods, for shelter and furnishings, 
for utensils, for books and periodicals, for 
tools and machines and for all other indus- 
trial materials and related processes impor- 
tant in our daily lives the problems are no 
less numerous and significant in social im- 
plications and values. The work takes vital 
hold of learners because it starts with en- 
terprises satisfying those impulses to ma- 
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nipulation and investigation which are 
among the strongest drives to both physical 
and mental activity in children. It con- 
stantly opens up new questions leading on 
to more experiments, more investigations 
and more sourees and evidences of interde- 
pendence and cooperation. Instead of book 
materials assigned to be learned or manipu- 
lative tasks assigned to be performed, in- 
dustrial arts becomes educative experiences, 
calling for a rich and varied content to be 
derived from observation, construction, ex- 
periment, investigation and purposeful 
reading and discussion. 

For fully half a century, nearly every 
progressive discussion of educational 
theory has emphasized a functional as dis- 
tinguished from an academic point of view. 
Is it not time that we put this theory so 
generally accepted into practice? Is it not 
time to inelude in the schools the kinds of 
problems which people must meet face to 
face outside of school and the kinds of ae- 
tivities in which they do and must engage 
in daily life? Apart from its values rela- 
tive to health, economy and art, in them- 
selves all social as well as individual, indus- 
trial arts includes preeminently the 
opportunities for direct contact with social 
problems of the kind which affect the 
cooperative activities and relationships of 
life as it is really lived. The effectiveness 
with which people meet these problems in 
their own homes and communities is, in a 
degree altogether too little appreciated, the 
real measure of their social efficiency. No 
projects in history, geography or civies are 
more vitally social in their opportunities 
and implications than most of those proj- 
ects found in the most progressive courses 
in industrial arts. A few school systems 
and a few normal schools have become 
aware of the values of industrial arts as 
contrasted with the old-time manual train- 
ing, busy work and hand work of a genera- 
tion ago. In these schools, the social values 
of the study are appreciated as of funda- 
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mental worth in developing social habits, 
social attitudes and an understanding of 
the basic needs and values of individual, 
community and national cooperation. 

Social science, as hitherto developed, has 
centered about what are called ‘‘ problems 
of contemporary life.’’ How many of these 
problems, as usually selected, are those of 
the contemporary life of either children or 
adults in their own homes and communi- 
ties, in their daily social contacts and ex. 
periences? Too much of the work as 
organized under this inclusive term as. 
sumes a basis of knowledge and organized 
experience which children simply do not 
have. Many of the questions are of such 
difficulty that even the most critical, schol- 
arly and advanced thinkers differ mate- 
rially in their proposed solutions. More 
emphasis upon the actual social activities in 
which one is virtually compelled to partici- 
pate in his own home and community would 
certainly make for a more efficient social 
life than ignoring these and giving all the 
attention to questions of national and inter- 
national character. Not that the latter 
type of problems should be omitted, but 
that the questions which most vitally touch 
upon the learner’s own social problems and 
immediate social relationships and respon- 
sibilities should come first, is the plea that 
is made. In industrial arts as now organ- 
ized in its most pragmatic forms, with its 
rich thought content as well as its coopera- 
tive opportunities for constructive, investi- 
gative and art forms of participation, lies 
a means of social education of the first 
order. 

Let him who challenges the appropriate 
study of the industries with reference to 
the social values of such study but investi- 
gate that he may be intelligent about what 
he challenges. If he considers the matter 
with an open mind, he will find it hard to 
avoid the conclusion that industrial arts is 
as fertile in opportunities for developing 
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social econduet as any other phase of work 
that has been included in social science. 
The social studies Triviwm—history, 
geography and civies—should expand itself 
into a Quadrivium by adding industrial 
arts as representative of the basic social 
activities, more vital to immediate social 
participation than many of the questions of 
the other three fields or of any fusion of 
them into one. 
FREDERICK G. BONSER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS 


Tue Kamehameha Schools, located in the 
city of Honolulu, Hawaii, are arranging 
details for an extensive building program. 
The new plant, which will serve students 
of the junior and senior high-school grades, 
is expected to cost approximately three 
million dollars in the first financial unit. 
It will eare for 400 boarding students—250 
boys and 150 girls. Later units will be 
added to accommodate 350 boys and 250 
girls, together with a selected group of day 
students. 

These schools are exceptionally well en- 
dowed, having as their financial foundation 
the entire Bernice Pauahi Bishop estate. 
This estate, once the holdings of the ancient 
Hawaiian kings in feudal times, was set 
aside by Bernice Pauahi Bishop, last of the 
line of the Kamehamehas, to create and 
maintain the Kamehameha Schools. Wide 
latitude of operation was left to her trus- 
tees, so that it is quite possible continuously 
to readjust the institution to the very best 
modern educational practice. The new 
plant will be constructed and education 
therein maintained according to the wisest 
findings and experience of our mainland 
schools. The estate which is the endowment 
of the Kamehameha Schools is now conser- 
vatively estimated for taxation purposes at 
ten million dollars. 
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The campus on which the new buildings 
are to rest will add greatly to the effective- 
ness of the institution. This is a tract of 
land of six hundred and eight acres, run- 
ning from close to sea level up to eighteen 
hundred feet elevation, and lying between 
King Street, which is Honolulu’s main 
thoroughfare, and the crest of the Koolau 
Range of mountains. The buildings are to 
be on the hillsides overlooking the city and 
harbor of Honolulu. Immediately above 
and below these buildings are plateaux for 
playing fields. In addition to this main 
campus in the city, the schools have a beau- 
tiful and fertile valley of 260 arable acres 
on which they have their agricultural 
branch. 

So much interest has been expressed in 
these Honolulu schools that a brief state- 
ment concerning them is believed accept- 
able at this time. The schools are two, one 
for boys and one for girls, of junior and 
senior high-school grades. In addition to 
this there is a preparatory department for 
boys in grades five and six. Thus Kame- 
hameha deals with children throughout the 
impressionable adolescent years. 

The schools maintain hospitals where all 
students receive such medical and dental 
treatment as may be needed. Three resi- 
dent nurses are employed; the health de- 
partment is under a regular physician and 
the dental work is done by a school dentist. 
The fee for physical examination, dispen- 
sary care, hospitalization and dental work 
is only five dollars per year per student. 

Emphasis is placed upon home life. 
The dormitories are small, those for boys 
containing twenty-four to thirty-two stu- 
dents, and the girls’ dormitories now hav- 
ing fifty students to each house mother. 
In the new girls’ dormitories there will not 
be over forty girls per building, usually 
fewer than this number, so that all stu- 
dents will have constant and family-like 
relationships with the house mothers. 
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The course of study is so arranged that 
graduates are able to enter college, and also 
every student is given training which guar- 
antees competency in a vocation. 

Classes in the new buildings will be 
planned for boys and girls together, par- 
ticularly in the lower grade subjects and in 
English and social sciences. It is believed 
wise to provide for a fair amount of daily 
contact between boys and girls; this idea is 
further carried out in having a ‘‘com- 
mons,’’ which consists of twelve dining 
halls, in addition to a faculty dining hall, 
each of which will seat fifty persons and 
all of which are served from a common 
kitchen. 

Furthermore, all students assemble daily 
for a short period of morning worship and 
devotions in the chapel. The new chapel 
is to be a memorial to Mrs. Bishop, and in 
architecture as well as in function it will 
dominate the entire set of buildings. Ser- 
vices of a general school assembly nature, 
**pep’’ rallies, ete., will not be held in the 
chapel, but will be held in the large audi- 
torium, which will have seats for twelve 
hundred persons. 

The library will be another building in 
which all students will meet. This build- 
ing will have a large reading room with 
bookshelves along the walls, a set of confer- 
ence or ‘‘seminar’’ rooms, a room for class 
work in library technique, an art room, a 
museum and well-equipped work rooms 
and office. Then there will be an out-of- 
door court with benches and tables and 
shade trees which should prove an espe- 
cially attractive feature in a climate so 
equable and lovely as is that of Honolulu. 

A list of buildings in the new group will 
include boys’ dormitories, with their play 
areas, girls’ dormitories, with their play 
areas, girls’ gymnasium and _ out-of-door 
pool, auditorium, boys’ gymnasium, boys’ 
out-of-door pool, armory, music hall, li- 
brary, administration building, class-room 
buildings, home economies building, dining 
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halls with kitchen, three shop buildings, 
a hospital, stadium, field house and athletic 
fields. 

All these buildings will be connected by 
tile-covered passageways. They will be 
two-story in height as a rule, having one 
room width with the broad ‘“‘lanai’’ or 
porch, in front. There will be no interior 
corridors. Ventilation will be by direct 
northeast trade wind breezes and it will not 
be necessary to provide any heating system. 
The class-rooms, chapel, auditorium, li- 
brary and administration buildings form a 
central group, separating the girls’ board- 
ing area from that of the boys. 

Training afforded girls involves consider- 
able thorough work in household arts and 
management. Much of this is incidental to 
the daily living in Kamehameha. The girls 
take care of their own rooms and they do 
all except the heaviest drudgery portion of 
the meal preparation. Many items of the 
daily menu are prepared by the girls in 
their unit kitchens, and the quantities pre- 
pared by each girl are sufficient for her six 
or seven table mates. All such training is 
under skilled supervision and is part of the 
home economies projects and courses. The 
dormitories are provided with washing and 
ironing equipment, so that the girls are 
trained in doing their own laundering. 
Studies and class work supplement all 
practical experience. Emphasis is laid 
upon nursing training and experience and 
upon personal and home hygiene. 

The crowning experience of the girls’ 
home economies training is found in a 
twelve weeks’ period spent in the practice 
cottage for seniors. In this model cottage 
the girls actually conduct their own home, 
budgeting, buying and all-round living ex- 
actly as if they were running a home of 
their own. Each year a six-months’-old 
infant is secured, and the girls thus receive 
practice in the best methods of baby care. 
Nursing training of the girls is made even 
more practical, as credit is given for apply- 
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ing principles in homes of the community, 
usually among relatives. The girls make 
their own dresses, light clothing and hats 
in the sewing and millinery classes. 

Art, ineluding freehand drawing, art 
appreciation and elementary design, is 
taught all girls. All receive class instrue- 
tion in musie. Those specially qualified are 
afforded special training in music and art. 

While carrying on such special subjects, 
the girls have a well-planned program of 
physieal education, with emphasis upon 
games. Each one is prepared academically 
for entrance into college or normal school, 
unless she elect a commercial course or 
nursing course, whereupon she is given 
special studies along such lines. 

Before touching upon extra-curricular 
activities, it would be well to review the 
training of the boys. Seventy-five boys are 
eared for in grades five and six; this is a 
child-earing service, chiefly for orphans, 
although a private elementary school of 
high order is maintained for them also. 
All other boys are in grades seven to twelve 
inclusive. 

Recent experience and measurements 
have led Kamehameha to turn from depart- 
mentalization among academic subjects in 
grades seven and eight. <A discovered lack 
of integration among these younger chil- 
dren and a lack of any one teacher’s taking 
the responsibility for all-round scholastic 
attainment of the boys and girls of grades 
seven and eight have caused the change- 
Now small groups in these grades receive 
their training in English, mathematics, 
science and social science under broadly 
trained and experienced teachers. This 
system is working out very advantageously 
as compared with departmentalization in 
these subjects during the first two years of 
the junior high school. For special sub- 
jects such as drawing, shop work, physical 
edueation, art, music, ete., in these grades, 
and for all subjects in grades nine to twelve 
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students go to special or departmental 
teachers. 

The non-departmental arrangement of 
grades seven and eight permits of the use 
of ‘‘projects’’ in a way not possible under 
the departmental scheme. However, even 
in the upper grades, wherever it is possible, 
the departments cooperate in carrying out 
unifying and major purpose projects with 
incidental special problems. 

On the academic side, boys are prepared 
for entrance to colleges or to normal train- 
ing schools. The courses in English, 
science, mathematics and social science are 
well developed. No courses in foreign 
languages are offered, but a good course in 
word derivation is part of the ninth grade 
work. Thus the emphasis is placed upon 
preparation for colleges of agriculture, 
engineering and mechanic arts rather than 
for schools of the classical professions, 
although a certain number of Kamehameha 
graduates become lawyers, doctors and 
publie officials. 

That a minister is far better prepared if 
acquainted with industry first-hand than if 
he neglects the practical world in favor of 
a narrower course is Kamehameha’s belief. 
That the lawyer needs to know how the 
wheels of industry go round, how firms act 
toward each other, how employees and em- 
ployers cooperate in our land, is held very 
clear in Kamehameha. So in these high- 
school years Kamehameha secures for all 
students experience in agriculture, commer- 
cial practice and industrial training, top- 
ping the course off wit three years of 
cooperative work. 

‘*The Antioch of the Pacific’’ is a term 
applied to the Kamehameha Schools on 
account of its cooperative program. All 
boys receive such training. 

Vocational training for boys is as fol- 
lows: Experience in the junior high-school 
years in special subjects is exploratory and 
prevocational. The platoon system is em- 
ployed ; while half the students are in shop 
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and special subjects, the other half are in 
academic classes. The day begins early. 
After a short interval following breakfast 
come morning devotions. Then come four 
periods wherein half the students are in 
class and half are in special subjects. Dur- 
ing the twenty-minute intermission period, 
students have a sandwich and glass of 
milk and change their clothes so that those 
who have been in class go to shops, and 
those who have been in special subjects and 
shops go to class for the next four periods. 
After a lunch hour, students spend an hour 
in ‘‘gratis’’ work for the schools; boys in 
carpentry work busy themselves at repairs 
and building on the extensive premises; 
those who are in electric, machine, agricul- 
tural, commercial or other special subjects 
perform services along the line of their 
then vocational course. Two periods each 
week are set aside for assembly programs 
and extra-curricular group meetings. Other 
time for such activities is found outside 
scheduled school hours. From three-thirty 
to five-thirty daily is spent in programmed 
play and recreation. 

In the seventh grade, the chief special 
subject of all boys is printing. During all 
these years, also, the boys and girls have 
typing and applied business principles. In 
the eighth grade the boy spends three sepa- 
rate thirds of the school year in elementary 
woodworking, electric work and forge and 
sheet metal work. In the ninth grade he 
takes machine shop practice, automotive 
work and agriculture. In this last year he 
has a good course in civics-occupations, so 
that in the junior high school he has had a 
general view of occupations and has had 
experience in the skilled trades, in commer- 
cial practice and in agriculture. Also in 
the ninth grade he has had four periods 
per week of mechanical drawing. A voca- 
tional guidance committee, headed by the 
vocational counsellor, then reviews his ree- 
ords, studies his qualifications and advises 
him in selecting a vocation. He must 
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select one of the above vocations taught in 
Kamehameha. 

During the tenth grade the boy spends 
his vocational periods in the study of his 
elected vocation. The eleventh and twelfth 
grades are stretched out into three years of 
cooperative work, wherein students are 
paired according to the ‘‘Cinecinnati’’ or 
‘*Antioch’’ plan, each working, learning 
and earning in industry for two weeks 
while his mate is in school and school shop. 
At the end of two weeks the paired students 
change places. 

This cooperative plan has been working 
vut with very good success in Kamehameha, 
this being the third year of its practice. 
There are twenty-five firms now caring for 
105 low eleventh, high eleventh and twelfth 
grade cooperative plan students. 

Kamehameha has excellent shop and 
agricultural equipment. Approximately 
19,000 square feet of floor space is devoted 
to the following shops: printing, forge, 
sheet metal, automobile, woodworking, 
woodfinishing, machine, electric, farm me- 
chanics and mechanical drawing. The 
schools have twenty acres in pineapples, 
eight acres in sugar cane, some two hundred 
acres in an animal husbandry farm near the 
schools, and a separate agricultural branch 
in a charming valley of at least 260 acres. 

Of course Kamehameha does not en- 
deavor to turn all her boy graduates into 
agriculture, skilled trades or commercial 
work. Many go on into teaching and some 
go into other professions through study in 
institutions of higher learning. The ad- 
vantages of the cooperative plan to one go- 
ing into the voeations specifically taught in 
Kamehameha are very evident; no school 
shop, however well equipped and efficient, 
ean equal the training afforded by experi- 
ence in a going industrial concern; and as a 
rule a student is already placed in a good 
job in a good firm when he graduates, by 
this plan. But the greatest and most evi- 
dent gain is in the improved knowledge and 
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confidence and manly bearing of the boys. 
They know by experience ‘‘how the wheels 
go round”’; they know the firms of Hono- 
lulu; they know they can make good in 
them; they know employee and employer 
and their introduction to these people has 
been under most auspicious circumstances 
and under the friendly supervision of their 
school. 

If a boy is found to need transfer from 
the vocation he originally elected to some 
other voeation, this change is made; it is 
made under circumstances when it does not 
stand for a ‘‘failure’’ at one’s job; it is 
simply a step, under advice, in vocational 
adjustment. It is thus possible, for in- 
stance, to place a student who decides to 
be a lawyer in a law office for his coopera- 
tive weeks. In this way he secures a legal 
apprentice training that would never be 
possible to the student who sails straight 
through high school, college and law school 
out into his profession. One Kamehameha 
student who desired to become a lawyer 
acted as office boy, read law, went from 
court to court, from public office to public 
office, heard and conversed with lawyers 
and judges and public officials and gained 
a wealth of knowledge impossible for the 
usual type of law student to secure. 

Kamehameha places great emphasis upon 
extra-curricular subjects. Indeed the use 
of the fundamental laws of learning so for- 
tunately and effectively employed in the 
extra-curricular activities is influencing to 
a fine degree the method of teaching ordi- 
nary curricular subjects. The two ‘‘tie 
in’? well. Every student is in a club; 
every faculty member is an adviser in some 
extra-curricular group or club. Not only 
in interscholastie and intramural sports is 
participation secured, but also in oral ex- 
pression and artistic, literary and musical 
expression, in activities growing directly 
out of curricular subjects, and in character 
building clubs are students led to the more 
abundant life. All extra-curricular activi- 
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ties are weighted, and students are per- 
mitted only such participation as adds to 
their best all-round development. The 
students and faculty cooperate in school 
government; this forms an important 
phase of Kamehameha training. 

The Kamehameha School for Boys bene- 
fits by the military training as prescribed 
by the government for school R. O. T. C. 
units. 

Since the splendid endowment of the 
Kamehameha Schools came from a Ha- 
waiian princess, it has been customary to 
give preference in admission to students of 
pure or part-aboriginal blood. The gradu- 
ates of these schools rank high throughout 
the territory in positions of eminence and 
public usefulness. 

The lure of Honolulu, the attractive 
salaries paid and the opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth make Hawaii, especially 
the private schools thereof, a mecca for 
teachers. Salaries in non-administrative 
positions at Kamehameha have $3,600.00 
per school year of nine months as maxi- 
mum. Perquisites include the following: 
furnished room for unmarried teachers, 
cottage for married teachers; sabbatical 
year’s leave of absence at half pay (plus 
half value of perquisites) after six years’ 
teaching, if such leave is spent in such 
study and travel as is deemed beneficial to 
the schools; allowance of $250.00 to attend 
a mainland summer school if desired ; bene- 
fits of the Carnegie Foundation of the 
Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion toward providing for retirement; 
travel allowance to Honolulu. Great care 
is used in building up a strong faculty. 

The methods of teaching are kept as near 
the laws of learning as possible. The 
faculty united last year in study of Kilpat- 
rick’s ‘‘Foundation of Method’’ and Bon- 
ser’s ‘‘Elementary School Curriculum’’ 
Projects are employed as vehicles of learn- 
ing and as incentives to mastery of skill 
and knowledge. Dr. Lorle Stecher Weeber 
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(co-author with Dr. Bird T. Baldwin of 
‘The Psychology of the Pre-School 
Child’’) is the school psychologist, and she 
directs studies to determine what to offer 
to, and expect from, each child. Groups 
are kept small enough to permit consider- 
able individual instruction. 

The Hawaiians are wonderful people. 
They have never been savages, but from 
time immemorial were hospitable to stran- 
gers. To them, even more than to the ideal 
climate and beauty of the islands, is the 
charm of Hawaii due. Being Caucasian- 
Mongolian (not Negroid) in origin them- 
selves, they are forming a perfect flux for 
mixing east and west, and nowhere else will 
one find such interesting and fortunate 
progress being made in the solution of 
racial problems as one finds in Honolulu. 

FRANK E. MIDKIFF 


THE KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS, 
HONOLULU, Hawall 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STATISTICS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


THE question of the relative cost of elemen- 
tary education in Great Britain and abroad 
has been raised in the House of Commons 
several times during recent weeks. In reply 
to requests for figures on the subject, the 
president of the Board of Education has em- 
phasized the diffieulty of giving such informa- 
tion as would afford a trustworthy basis for 
comparison. The London Times, in giving such 
statisties, says: 


The futility of attempting close comparison 
would appear, in any case, from the wide differ- 
ences in the educational organization of different 
countries. Elementary education in England and 
Wales, a service defined by statute within certain 
limits, has no precise equivalent elsewhere. Some 
part of the system of primary education in other 
countries would in England come under the heading 
of secondary, and vice versa. In some countries, 
primary education includes part-time continuation 
education for adults and also training of teachers 
for primary schools. In some, again, it includes 
medical inspection and treatment and provision for 
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defective children, while in others it does not, 
These are but examples of the differences. 

Moreover, the statistics of a particular country 
are prepared on the basis of its own organization, 
and the items are not—indeed, could not be~ 
separated so as to afford comparison with other 
countries. Account, too, must be taken of the dif. 
ferences in national outlook, standards of living 
and cost of maintaining those standards, varieties 
in politics and social economy, and not only ex- 
change values but their variation. In France, there 
are statistics of expenditure of the central goy. 
ernment, but no information on the expenditure of 
local education authorities. As for America, it 
must be remembered that each of the forty-eight 
States of the Union is an independent government 
for the purposes of education. The same is true 
of each of the States of the German Reich, of the 
Provinces of the Union of South Africa, and the 
Dominion of Canada, and of the States of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


The statistics follow: 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—From the information 
given by Lord Eustace Percy to members of Par- 
liament it appears that the net cost per child in 
average attendance in public elementary schools in 
England and Wales in the year 1923-24 was £11 
5s. 9d. The average cost per head of the popu- 
lation in the same period was £1 17s. 9d. for 
England and Wales as a whole, and £2 10s. 10d. 
for London. According to the board’s estimates 
for 1925-26, the expenditures per head of popu- 
lation was £1 18s, 8d. 

FrRANcE.—The expenditure of the Central Au- 
thority only during 1923-24 has been returned as 
997,329,000f. In primary schools, the pupils num- 
bered 3,532,662. The cost was a little over 282f. 
per pupil. The school medical service is not 
financed by the state. The expenditure proposed 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction for 1926 rep- 
resented 42f. per head of population, but this (as 
already pointed out) is not comprehensive. 

Prussia.—A total of 5,752,433 pupils in 1925 
cost central and local public funds 690,000,000 
marks, which was equivalent to 120 marks per pupil. 
Some secondary education is covered by these fig- 
ures, which, however, are exclusive of the education 
of defective children, medical inspection and treat- 
ment, and provision of meals. 

Norway.—In 1922, the expenditure from central 
and local public funds was 96,951,000 kronen for 
394,310 pupils; 245 kronen per pupil. This does 
not include the education of defectives, or medical 
inspection and treatment. 
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SwepEN.—The Swedish figures do not include all 
the salary expenditure. The total of pupils in 
1923-24 was 685,807, and the cost 146,743,704 
kronen; 214 kronen per pupil. 

DENMARK.—The total number of pupils in 1923 
was 440,887; the total cost 92,829,639 kronen; the 
cost per pupil 211 kronen, 

HoLLAND.—Pupils, 1,062,620; expenditure, 160,- 
630,936f.; cost per pupil, 151fl. Training of 
teachers, some continuation school work, reforma- 
tory schools and pensions are included. 

[raty.—The central expenditure only in 1925 
was 766,392,576 lire, or 158 lire per pupil. Pupils, 
4,845,975. 

CzECHOSLOVAKIA.—Pupils, 2,246,750; expendi- 
ture, 1,166,900,000ki.; per pupil, 519ki. 

BeLeiuM.—Pupils, 1,046,732; expenditure, 345,- 
233,913f.; per pupil, 330f. Medical inspection and 
schools for defectives are excluded. 

Unirep Sratres.—Central and local public ex- 
penditure, estimated on the basis of some selected 
states, was, in 1921-22, $1,163,374,074, or $57 per 
pupil, the total in kindergarten and primary grades 
being set down as 20,366,218. Between 1920 and 
1922, the expenditure on public elementary and 
high schools is believed to have increased by 46 
per cent. r 

CanapA.—The cost per pupil in the primary and 
secondary grades of publicly controlled schools, in 
1924, was $26 in Prince Edward Island; in Nova 
Scotia, $32; New Brunswick, $34; Quebec, $47.8; 
Ontario, $61.9; Manitoba, $61.7; Saskatchewan, 
$69.9; Alberta, $59.3, and British Columbia, $79.6. 

AusTrALIA.—The latest available figures, relating 
respectively to 1924 or 1925, show the cost per unit 
of average attendance—for Queensland, £10 19s. 
3d.; West Australia, £11 10s. 14d.; South Australia, 
£8 0s. 9$d.; Victoria, £8 16s.; New South Wales, 
£14 12s, 6d., and Tasmania, £8 12s. 6d. 

New ZEALAND.—The 1925 returns show 194,741 
in average attendance, expenditure, £2,523,000; cost 
per unit of average attendance, £12 19s. 

South Arrica.—The 1921-22 figures for the 
Union, primary and secondary education not being 
separated, represented a cost per unit of average 
attendance of £16.65 in the Cape Province, £18.14 
in Natal, £21.21 in the Transvaal, and £19.19 in 
the Orange Free State. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ARGENTINA 

Curonic unsettled conditions have prevailed 

in the universities of Argentina since the stu- 

dents were allowed to participate in the election 

of school officers, according to the Buenos Aires 
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correspondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association : 


New acute crises have recently developed in the 
Buenos Aires and Rosario medical schools. In the 
Buenos Aires school, a new dean had to be elected 
by a vote of an equal number of professors, as- 
sistant professors and students’ delegates. As the 
professors always divide their votes among two or 
more candidates and many abstain from voting, as 
a silent protest against the present system, the re- 
sult is that the student faction, voting as a unit, 
always decides the issue. In the recent elections 
Drs. Arce and Lanari were the candidates for the 
deanship. The campaign was violent, and personal 
attacks through posters, pamphlets and even im- 
provised journals became the rule. 

At the election of the students’ delegates, a 
climax was reached, as all kinds of promises were 
made, voters were brought in automobiles and 
charges of electoral frauds were made on both sides. 
Dr. Lanari secured a slight majority in the stu- 
dents’ preference vote. On election day at the 
medical school, the acting dean, Dr. P. Belou, closed 
the doors to everybody, including professors, pend- 
ing a decision by the university superior board as 
to whether the school directing board should also be 
re-elected. 

The superior board decided the present school 
authorities should continue to serve until Septem- 
ber. The postponement of the elections and the 
continuance of the school board were taken by the 
students as evidence of a tendency to frustrate the 
appointment of their candidate. They therefore 
forced their way into the school and compelled the 
acting dean, Dr. Belou, to resign; but the resigna- 
tion was recalled by Dr. Belou the next day, he 
claiming that it had been signed under duress. Dr. 
Romano, the oldest councilor, then became acting 
dean, against the protest of almost the whole direct- 
ing board. 

At this juncture, the superior board ordered Dr. 
R. Rojas, the rector of the university, to take 
charge of the management of the school and also 
of the election. When this was held, eighty-four 
professors refrained from voting; fifty-nine stu- 
dents’ delegates and forty-four professors cast 
their votes, electing almost unanimously Dr. Lanari, 
a former dean and a much-respected professor. Dr. 
Arce had withdrawn a few days previously. 

At Rosairio, a new dean was also elected. Dr. R. 
Araya, to whom the school owes a great deal, was 
unable to secure the necessary two thirds of the 
votes for re-election. Dr. J. A. Gatti was elected 
dean, and not being the students’ candidate, his 
resignation was demanded. He refused, but had to 
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agree to grant a certain voice to the students in the 
school management. 


THE COST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A STATEMENT recently issued by the Bureau 
of Education gives weight to the following 
causes of the greatly increased cost of education : 


(1) The decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar; (2) the great increase in school enroll- 
ment and attendance and consequent increase in 
number of teachers and equipment necessitated 
thereby; (3) the large proportionate increase in 
attendance in secondary schools, the per capita cost 
of maintaining which is approximately double that 
of maintaining elementary schools; (4) the pro- 
vision of better facilities, particularly those which 
satisfy the needs of a broader curriculum involving 
additional special subjects and teachers, and (5) 
the need for a large school building program be- 
eause of the practical stagnation of building and 
improvement during the war period. 

The latest figures obtainable concerning cost of 
education in 1924 for the United States as a whole 
and for each state, showing the cost per pupil based 
on average daily attendance in elementary schools 
and in secondary schools in certain selected states, 
may be used as guides in estimating probable ex- 
penditures necessary for the coming school year or 
years. In many of the states the low average cost 
shown below is due to the fact that the state has a 
large number of poor country schools maintaining 
short terms and paying inadequate salaries to 
teachers. 

Continental United States, $95.16. 

Alabama, $34.40; Arizona, $145.24; Arkansas, 
$26.02; California, $175.94; Colorado, $127.94. 

Connecticut, $105.14; Delaware, $100.21; District 
of Columbia, $112.01; Florida, $62.79; Georgia, 
$31.70. 

Idaho, $101.04; Illinois, $105.88; Indiana, 
$92.47; Iowa, $107.24; Kansas, $96.99. 

Kentucky, $41.47; Louisiana, $64.83; Maine, 
$77.99; Maryland, $100.56; Massachusetts, $115.69. 

Michigan, $127.38; Minnesota, $128.86; Missis- 
sippi, $25.30; Missouri, $79.36; Montana, $111.57. 

Nebraska, $101.58; Nevada, $170.94; New 
Hampshire, $97.25; New Jersey, $141.78; New 
Mexico, $73.81. 

New York, $151.21; North Carolina, $54.22; 
North Dakota, $115.81; Ohio, $122.38; Oklahoma, 
$74.03. 

Oregon, $109.92; Pennsylvania, $100.22; Rhode 
Island, $96.40; South Carolina, $39.48; South 
Dakota, $117.94. 
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Tennessee, $37.57; Texas, $57.04; Utah, $84.86. 
Vermont, $70.03; Virginia, $48.60. 

Washington, $110.61; West Virginia, $72.3), 
Wisconsin, $97.46; Wyoming, $141.82. 


THE ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF 
CHILDREN 


THE annual report of the Bureau of Women 
and Children of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, which has recently been 
issued, states that the illegal employment of 
children on industrial home work has been radi- 
cally reduced in the first year’s administration 
of the home-work regulations of the department. 
In 1924 the department found that 50 per cent. 
of the families doing industrial home work who 
had children under 16 years of age were per- 
mitting these children to work illegally on home- 
work operations. In 1926 the proportion of 
families with illegally employed children was 
found to be 23 per cent. 

The Bureau of Women and Children of the 
department, which administers the regulation, 
states that the cooperation of employers using 
home work has been the chief influence in this 
reduction. Two thirds of the employers inter- 
viewed have agreed to work out methods of 
supervision whereby they can learn for them- 
selves the conditions under which their work is 
being done. The difficulties of this problem 
vary greatly with the industry concerned. In 
the men’s clothing industry, for instance, the im- 
provement was not so great as in other indus- 
tries, because of the fact that in this industry 
the bureau has had to deal with a large number 
of small contractors instead of with a few em- 
ployers. 

Among the activities of the New York Child 
Labor Committee during the past year has been 
a series of conferences with officials responsible 
for the issuance of employment certificates to 
children going to work, with a view especially to 
stimulating better enforcement of the law. It 
was found that indifference to the provision re- 
quiring physical fitness for work was frequent. 
Of 59 cities investigated, 31 did not report any 
applicants at all who had been refused permits 
in 1925 on the ground of health. Three of these 
cities have a population of over 100,000. 

For over 20 years the committee has provided 
scholarships (in the form of weekly cash pen- 
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sions) for children who would otherwise be ob- 
liged to leave school for work. Last year 92 
families were aided in this way and the money 
expended amounted to $8,614; the year before 
85 scholarships were granted, amounting alto- 
gether to $6,930. 


BARNARD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


A SELF-GOVERNING summer school for women 
workers in industry will be held at Barnard 
College, from June 27 to August 13. The 
school will be administered as a separate unit 
within the Columbia summer session under the 
direction of an executive board made up of a 
croup representing Barnard College and an 
equal number of women workers elected by the 
students. 

Both union and non-union workers, including 
organizers, officers and business agents in the 
labor movement, will be enrolled. Economics, 
English and general science will be taught. 
The program also ineludes informal work in 
musie and health and recreation. Dean Vir- 
ginia C, Gildersleeve says: 


The aim of the school is to offer to young women 
in industry opportunities to study these and other 
subjects as a means of understanding and enjoying 
life. The course will be so planned and directed 
that the students may gain a clearer insight into 
the problems of industry and feel a more vital re- 
sponsibility for their solution. 

The school, while resembling in general the plan 
of Bryn Mawr summer school, now in its seventh 
year, will differ from it in two respects: the work- 
ers will be recruited entirely from New York City, 
and will live at home, coming to the college for a 
full program of daytime study. 

Applicants must be from twenty to thirty-five 
years of age. Two years of wage-earning experi- 
ence and the ability to read and write English suffi- 
ciently well to benefit by the work of the school are 
other requirements. 

Instruction will be given by tutors, the students 
being divided into small groups. Scholarships cov- 
ering all expenses are available for candidates who 
can not otherwise attend. 

Barnard College will provide free of charge all 
the rooms in which this work is to be carried on. 
The cost of running the school, paying the salaries 
and providing meals will be met by gifts from 
donors interested in this work. It is expected that 
the total budget will be $7,000. 
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RECRUITING HIGH-SCHOOL 
ATHLETES 


THE question of recruiting and proselyting 
high-school athletes by universities formed the 
main topic of discussion at the meeting of the 
Committee of Sixty, representing the various 
universities of the Western College Conference, 
held recently at Chicago. As a result of the 
discussion, the formulation of a code which em- 
braced the following five points was approved: 


(1) Scholarships, loans and permissions of 
tuition should not be awarded by universities on the 
basis of athletic skill, and the unofficial granting 
of financial aid to athletics by individuals and or- 
ganizations, by alumni or otherwise, whose primary 
object in granting the aid in a particular case is 
subsidy of an athlete, should be considered un- 
ethical. 

(2) Athletic directors and coaches should not, by 
initiation of correspondence, by distribution of lit- 
erature, or by personal interviews of their own seek- 
ing, endeavor to recruit athletes. It is legitimate 
for them to make speeches, or in response to in- 
quiry, or in casual conversation to describe the ad- 
vantages of the institution which they represent. 
Further they should not go. They should discour- 
age questionable recruiting by alumni and students. 

(3) Alumni and students, whether as clubs, fra- 
ternities, informal groups or individuals, should not 
only scrupulously follow the rule of conduct govern- 
ing financial assistance set forth in the first para- 
graph, but should do all in their power to prevent 
its violation by others. They should vigorously op- 
pose all such unreasonable or unfair rushing of 
prospective athletes as practically deprives the stu- 
dent of a free and deliberate choice of his uni- 
versity. They should recognize the truth, that any 
resort to improper methods is not a matter of 
loyalty, but disloyalty to their institution, and poor 
sportsmanship. 

(4) General or field secretaries of alumni or- 
ganizations should be careful to refrain from im- 
proper activities. 

(5) Prospective athletes should not be promised 
employment in or by athletic departments of the 
university. After matriculation, they may be em- 
ployed to do necessary work, but they should be 
paid a regular and reasonable scale and should be 
required to give a full return in service. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

A sum sufficient to increase the permanent en- 
dowment fund to $12,500,000 has been given to 
the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia by 
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Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, wife of Edward 
Bok and daughter of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pub- 
lisher, who established the institute three years 
ago with an endowment of approximately 
$500,000. 

The announcement of the new gift was made 
through Josef Hofmann, pianist, who is to be- 
come director-in-chief of the institute, and will 
also continue in charge of the piano section. 
The additional funds will make it possible for 
hundreds of talented young music students to 
take advantage of a new educational policy 
which not only finances musical studies but in- 
sures financial backing for the debut of students 
into public concert and operatic work. 

Mr. Hofmann, himself a widely known concert 
pianist, formerly a pupil of Anton Rubinstein, 
will continue his concert work. He was born in 
Poland in 1876, began his public career at the 
age of five, and has been several times around 
the world on musical tours. Recently he be- 
came an American citizen. 


The institute places particular emphasis on in- 
dividual instruction given personally by great mas- 
ters. We have on the staff of the Curtis Institute 
such people as Mme. Sembrich, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Carl Flesch, Moritz Rosenthal, Louis Bailly, Felix 
Salmond, Carlos Salzedo and Mme. Luboshutz. 
These artists invariably continue their concert work 
while they are teaching, all lessons being suspended 
when necessary. We feel the students gain more 
by personal contact with great musicians even if 
their regular courses are interrupted occasionally. 

Sole requirements for admission are that the stu- 
dent shall demonstrate a native gift for music, a 
special aptitude for a chosen instrument and per- 
sonal characteristics that indicate the possibility of 
continuous further development. 


The new endowment will pay $700,000 annu- 
ally into the school’s treasury, to be used for 
current expenses at the discretion of the director. 


PUBLIC BEQUESTS OF THE LATE 
PAYNE WHITNEY 

THE residuary estate of the late Payne Whit- 
ney, who died on May 25, is by his will divided 
into 300 parts, of which about one third are 
bequeathed for public purposes. It is esti- 
mated that the value of these bequests is in 
excess of $20,000,000, and may be $50,000,000. 
The relevant provisions of the will are as 


follows: 
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(a) I give and bequeath unto The Society of the 
New York Hospital, twenty-two of said shares, | 
give and bequeath unto Cornell University, for the 
maintenance and support of Cornell University 
Medical College, five of said shares. I give and 
bequeath unto the New York Public Library, Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden Foundations, eleven of said 
shares. I give and bequeath unto The Groton 
School, now located at Groton, Mass., two of said 
shares. I give and bequeath unto the president and 
fellows of Yale University, five of said shares. I 
give and bequeath unto the Nassau Hospital Asso. 
ciation, one of said shares. It would be agreeable 
to me that each of the above legacies should con- 
stitute a part of the endowment fund of the in- 
stitution receiving the same, the income to be used 
for its corporate purposes; but this expression of 
my wish shall not be taken to prevent the institu- 
tion from applying any part of the capital of its 
legacy to the acquisition of additional real estate, 
buildings, equipment, facilities, furnishings or other 
property which its governing board may deem de- 
sirable for the development and extension of its 
public service. 

(b) I give and bequeath unto the Society of the 
New York Hospital, to be applied to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of neurological or psychi- 
atric work in New York City, eleven of said shares. 

(ec) I give and bequeath unto my son-in-law, 
Charles 8. Payson, five of said shares. 

(d) I give and bequeath the remaining forty-six 
of said shares unto Lewis Cass Ledyard, Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, Jr., and Edward W. Sheldon, in trust, to 
take possession, control and management thereof, 
and to invest and reinvest the same, and to collect 
and receive the rents, issues and profits thereof, 
and, from time to time, to use and apply the prin- 
cipal and income of said trust fund for the further- 
ance and development of such charitable, benevo- 
lent, hospital, infirmary, public educational, scien- 
tific, literary, library or research purposes as said 
trustees shall, in their absolute discretion, determine 
to be in the public interest. Such application may 
be made either by donations to institutions of the 
character above mentioned, or through the forma- 
tion of corporations or associations for the devel- 
opment of such purposes, and contributions to such 
corporations or associations. It would be agreeable 
to me that this fund should be used for the aid or 
development of such of the above enumerated pur 
poses as I have been interested in during my life- 
time, but this expression of my wish shall not be 
taken to control or limit the absolute discretion 
above conferred upon the trustees of said fund. 
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THE HARVARD BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Tue new buildings of the Harvard Business 
School, erected under the George F. Baker 
Foundation, were formally dedicated on June 4, 
when Mr. Baker presented the keys of the build- 
ing to President Lowell. At the same time 
President Lowell announced two gifts of $1,- 
000,000 each toward the maintenance of teach- 
ing, salaries and the endowment of professor- 
ships, and several other special gifts. 

Mr. Baker, donor in 1924 of the $5,000,000 
which provided for the construction of the new 
business school, and William Ziegler, Jr., of 
New York, made the two $1,000,000 donations. 
The additional sum given by Mr. Baker will be 
available for salaries of the staff of the business 
school and also the endowment of a professor- 
ship. Mr. Ziegler established the William Zieg- 
ler Memorial Endowment for teaching and re- 
search in international relations in memory of 
his father. 

Seventy thousand dollars was also given to the 
school by Jesse Herbert and Perey Straus, of 
New York, the income from which will be used 
with that available from former gifts for the 
salary of a professorship. In addition to the 
donations mentioned above, the children of the 
late Senator N. W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
have given his entire collection of books and 
pamphlets on banking and finance and are 
equipping a room in the Baker library to con- 
tain this collection. 

In presenting the keys to President Lowell, 
Mr. Baker said: “I hope and believe that this 
school is to be the standard for all others, but it 
must be remembered always that it is not the 
outside of these buildings but the standards of 
excellence that will have to be maintained in the 
work and training from the inside.” 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electrie Company of New York City, 
gave the principal address. 

Following the morning exercises, luncheon was 
served in the dining halls of the school, which 
are named after prominent secretaries of the 
treasury. All buildings were open for inspec- 
tion. 

The afternoon program, presided over by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, included ad- 
dresses by Bishop William Lawrence, under 
whose leadership the campaign for the school 
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was inaugurated four years ago; Professor Ed- 
win F, Gay, of Harvard College, first dean of 
the school, and Dean Wallace B. Donham. The 
Harvard Glee Club sang several selections. 


THE SEATTLE MEETING 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the National 
Education Association of arrangements for the 
program of the meeting to be held at Seattle 
from July 3 to 8. An open-air vesper service 
will be held on Sunday afternoon, July 3, in 
Volunteer Park. The Representative Assembly 
will convene in its four regular sessions on the 
forenoons of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday, July 4 to 8. The afternoons of 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday will be 
given over to meetings of departments, allied 
associations, and other features. General ses- 
sions will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings in the stadium of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Monday’s program includes a general morn- 
ing session in the University Stadium, where 
greetings by Mrs. Bertha K. Landes, the mayor 
of Seattle, and State Superintendent Josephine 
Corliss Preston, of Washington, and a response 
by Superintendent R. L. Jones, of Memphis, 
Tenn., will be followed by an ‘address, “A Decla- 
ration of Independence for the American School 
System,” by Henry Suzzallo, until recently 
president of the University of Washington, and 
by President Francis G. Blair’s address, “The 
American Melting Pot.” 

The program of the Tuesday evening general 
session, held in the University Stadium, will 
include greetings from the Canadian Teachers; 
The Teacher: Being, Knowing, Doing; The 
Teacher of To-morrow; The Superintendent 
and the Teacher; The Teacher’s Work and Play. 
Among the speakers are Livingston C. Lord, 
president, Eastern Illinois Teachers College, 
Charleston, Ill., and Principal Mary McSkim- 
mon, first vice-president of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The general session on Wednesday morning 
will diseuss contributions to American life by 
teachers of special subjects. Among the speak- 
ers are President Henry W. Shryock, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale; 
O. L. Manchester, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
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versity, Normal; Erna Grassmuck, director of 
geography, State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and Cora Mel Patton, prin- 
cipal of Albany School, Albany, Calif. 

The general session of Thursday morning will 
treat the services rendered state and nation by 
the teachers of abnormal children and the eco- 
nomie and professional status of American 
teachers in university, teachers college, high 
school, elementary school and rural school. 
Among the speakers are President David Felm- 
ley, Illinois State Normal University; Jane 
Neil, Spalding School, Chicago; President 
Annie C. Woodward, Massachusetts Federation 
of Teachers, Florence M. Hale, 
state agent for rural education, Augusta, 
Maine; President Lotus D. Coffman, of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and 
Clara Jahnke, grade teacher, Spokane, Wash. 

The program of the Thursday evening gen- 
eral session will feature great teachers and 
leaders of yesterday. Editor A. E. Winship, 
of The Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., 
will speak on Charles W. Eliot; Mrs. Susan 


Somerville; 


M. Dorsey, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on Ella Flagg Young; Super- 
intendent P. P. Claxton, Tulsa, Okla., on 


Governor George E. Aycock; and J. J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Edueation, on William 
T. Harris. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE degree of doctor of letters was conferred 
at the commencement of Columbia University on 
June 6 on James Ear! Russell, dean emeritus 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Tue University of New Mexico has conferred 
the honorary doctorate of laws on Professor 
Emeritus Charles Elkanah Hodgin and on Dr. 
David Ross Boyd, formerly president of the 
university. Professor Hodgin was the first su- 
perintendent of schools of Albuquerque and 
later principal of the normal department of the 
University of New Mexico. Dr. Boyd has been 
superintendent of schools in Ohio and Kansas. 
In 1892 he was called to Oklahoma to organize 
the state university. He remained president for 
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sixteen years, during which time he not only 
founded a state university, but as chairman of 
the Oklahoma state board of education organ. 
ized the school system of the state. In 1912 he 
became president of the University of New Mex. 
ico and remained its head until he retired from 
active service in 1919. 


Tue Butler medal of Columbia University has 
been awarded to Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
president of the University of the State of New 
York and state commissioner of education. In 
the report of the committee charged with mak- 
ing a recommendation for the award, it is re- 
cited that “Commissioner Graves has evidenced 
the attitude of a real student and has made dis- 
tinctive contributions to education in the ten 
books he has written. In his present post each 
problem has been approached in a scholarly 
manner. He has been instrumental in having 
enacted basic state legislation for the better sup- 
port of the publie schools of the state. He has 
administered the state department of education 
in an unusually competent manner, having due 
regard not only for technical efficiency, but for 
the highest professional considerations.” 


Tuomas Russett Davis was inaugurated as 
president of the Sam Houston College at Aus- 
tin, Texas, on May 31. 


Dr. J. GRESHAM MACHEN has been offered the 
presidency of the new Bryan Memorial Univer- 
sity. He is now in England lecturing. Dr. 
Machen, who is professor of Greek exegesis at 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, was ap- 
pointed to the chair of apologetics and Chris- 
tian ethics last year, but the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly recently refused to confirm his 
appointment. 


M. A. Nasu, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Oklahoma, has resigned in order 
to avcept the presidency of the Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women at Chickasha. John 5. 
Vaughan, of Durant, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Nash. 


G. L. GooptinG, of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been elected director of the National 
Farm School at Doylestown, Pa. 


Dr. Cirype M. Hut, associate professor of 
secondary education at Yale University, has 
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been promoted to a professorship. Dr. Hill, be- 
fore going to Yale University earlier in the 
year, had been president of the State Teachers 
College at Springfield, Mo., and superinten- 
dent of high schools in Missouri. 


Dr. Joun R. CuarK, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of education in New York 
University. 

Turee former associate professors of Am- 
herst College, of which Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john was president for some years, have been 
chosen by him, with six others, to make up the 
faculty of the experimental college which will 
be started at the University of Wisconsin next 
September. These are Walter R. Agard, pro- 
fessor of Greek, now professor of classics and 
dean of St. John’s College, Annapolis; John 
M. Gaus, professor of political science, now 
chairman of the orientation course for fresh- 
men at the University of Minnesota; and Laur- 
ence J. Saunders, associate professor of history, 
now acting seeretary of appointments for the 
social seienee research fellowships. 


Witiarp W. Spencer, of Dartmouth College, 
has been appointed an assistant professor of 
philosophy at Yale University. 


F. L. Ransome has resigned from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of economie geology at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena. The 
new position leaves about half of his time free 
for research and for consulting work in mining 


geology. 


Dr. W. F. G. Swann, professor of physics 
and director of the Sloane Laboratory of Yale 
University, has been appointed director of the 
Bartol Research Foundation of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia. The laboratory will 
be removed to the campus of Swarthmore Col- 
lege and the staff of research workers will be 
increased. 


Dr. Aveustus R. Harron, who drew up the 
city charter under which Cleveland now oper- 
ates, has accepted the chair of professor of 
political science at Northwestern University. 
Dr. Hatton has sat on the Cleveland City Coun- 
cil for years and was the first to hold the chair 
of political science at Western Reserve Univer- 
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sity, Cleveland, established under the Mareus A. 
Hanna Foundation. 


J. W. Porrer, for the past eight years prin- 
cipal of the Carlisle, Pa., High School and act- 
ing superintendent since the death of Superin- 
tendent J. C. Wagner, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools. 


H. M. Cornine, of Trinidad, Colo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Colorado 
Springs to succeed F. H. Bair. The appoint- 
ment is for a three-year term and carries a sal- 
ary of $6,000. 


W. G. Grices, of Bessemer, Ala., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mobile to 
succeed the late S. S. Murphy. 


WE learn from the School Board Journal that 
Superintendent Everett R. Bristol, of Almont, 
Mich., has been restored to the superintendency 
by a decision of the school board. Superinten- 
dent Bristol was removed by the school board 
when he refused to yield to demands of certain 
members that a girl released from the girls’ 
training school at Adrian be refused admittance 
to the high school. The removal of Mr. Bristol 
was followed by a strike of the high-school stu- 
dents which ended when he was reappointed. 


HERBERT N. Morse has been appointed an as- 
sistant commissioner of education for New Jer- 
sey, assigned to the work of supervision and di- 
rection of business matters. 


Leo R. De Long, assistant professor of edu- 
cation in Gettysburg College, has succeeded Paul 
A. Mertz as assistant director of teacher-train- 
ing extension for Pennsylvania State College. 
Mr. Mertz has become director of personnel 
work for the William Taylor Son and Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. Davin E. Weoiern, Maryland superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and John W. 
Lewis, business manager of schools, will, as 
representatives of the Baltimore school board, 
sit at each meeting of the Public Improvement 
Commission when details pertaining to expendi- 
ture of the new $10,000,000 school loan are dis- 
cussed. 


Tue Ohio Schoolmasters’ Club has appointed 
the following committee to study the causes of 
the decrease in the percentage of men teachers: 
Dr. E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State University; Dr. 
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C. A. Gregor, University of Cincinnati; Dr. Wil- 
liam L. O’Connor, research department, Cleve- 
land; Dr. W. S. Guiler, Miami University, and 
F. W. Witmer, of Toledo. 


Miss Janet C. Srupson, of the Florence Nor- 
mal School, has been elected president of the 
Alabama Educational Association. Other offi- 
cers are: E. P. Murphy, of Gadsden, retiring 
president, first vice-president; J. B. Wilson, of 
Hamilton, second vice-president ; Miss Catherine 
Borden, of Troy Normal School, third vice-pres- 
ident; C. C. Smith, of Chatom, and Paul M. 
Munro, of Selma, members of the executive 
board, to serve three-year terms. 


Proressor C. A. Ruckmick, of the depart- 
ment of psychology in the University of Iowa, 
will act as editor of the University of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology beginning with the forth- 
coming eleventh volume. 


THE salary of Dr. W. W. Campbell, president 
of the University of California, has been in- 
creased from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray BuTuer, president of 
Columbia University, sailed for Europe on June 
3. He plans to work for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, of which he is 
the president. Dr. Butler will be in London to 
greet the group of American editorial writers 
who as guests of the Carnegie Endowment will 
sail from New York on the liner Minnetonka on 
July 16. 


Dr. Guy M. Wuipp ez, editor of the National 
Intelligence Tests and secretary-treasurer of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
is a member of the staff of the University of 
California this summer, where he will give two 
courses in the intersession at Berkeley and two 
courses in the summer session at Los Angeles. 
While en route to Berkeley, Dr. Whipple ad- 
dressed the Educational Club of Butler Univer- 
sity, the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity at the 
University of Missouri and the Society for Pre- 
School and Parental Education at Kansas City. 
He also gave four addresses before the Cali- 
fornia Educational Research Association at the 
sixth annual conference held at San José. 


THe HonorasBlte Payson SMITH, state com- 
missioner of education for Massachusetts, will 
deliver the commencement address at Babson In- 
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stitute, Wellesley Hills, on June 13. His sub- 
ject will be “A Three-Fold Challenge to Modern 
Education.” 


Dr. Georce F. Zoox, president of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, recently delivered two ad- 
dresses on “The Municipal University Move- 
ment” in Philadelphia, Pa., and Youngstown, 
Ohio. The address in Philadelphia was on the 
Barwell Foundation at the Central High School. 
In Youngstown, a movement toward the estab- 
lishment of a municipal university is being 
sponsored by the Board of Trade. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM MCANDREW gave 
on June 7 the principal address at the com- 
mencement exercises of Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

THE commencement day speaker at the Uni- 
versity of Denver was Dr. William Durant. 
Dr. Heber Harper, chancellor of the university, 
gave the baccalaureate address. 


THE Phi Beta Kappa address before the Uni- 
versity of Michigan chapter was delivered on 
May 5 by Grant Showerman, professor of 
classics at the University of Wisconsin. His 
subject was “Liberty 1927.” 


Grerarp Swope, president of the General Elee- 
trie Company, gave the address at the com- 
mencement exercises of Colgate University. 


In memory of former President Marion Leroy 
Burton, of Smith College, a scholarship fund is 
being raised by the alumnae, headed by a com- 
mittee composed of members of the classes who 
were undergraduates during the seven years of 
his presidency. 


Dr. Grorce PreNTis Bristow died on May 16, 
aged seventy-one years. Since 1890 Professor 
Bristol had been connected with Cornell Univer- 
sity, first as assistant professor of Greek, be- 
coming associate professor in 1890 and full pro- 
fessor in 1893. From 1891 to 1895 he was 
registrar, from 1906 to 1917 director of the 
summer session and from 1910 to 1917 director 
of the school of education. He traveled widely 
through New York State, visiting schools and 
studying educational conditions. Since 1911 he 
had been president of the New York State 
Teachers’ Retirement Board, which administers 
the pension system of the state. 
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Dr. Bensamin J. Burris, formerly state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for Indiana, 
died suddenly while giving an address at Hope. 
He was forty-five years old. 


Dr. Jacop A. SHAwAN, from 1889 to 1916 su- 
perintendent of schools of Columbus, Ohio, has 
died at the age of seventy-seven years. 


CuarLes H. Morse, who was the first director 
of musie at Wellesley College and later founded 
the Northwestern Conservatory of Music in Min- 
neapolis, died in Boston on June 5 at the age of 
seventy-four years, 


C. A. Harcrave, who had been connected with 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana, for 
nearly forty-three years, first as professor of 
geology and later as secretary and treasurer of 
the college, died on June 2. Professor Har- 
grave was seventy-three years of age. 


A cirt of $1,000,000 and their home, together 
with their entire art collection valued at several 
million dollars, has been made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles P. Taft to the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts, which was incorporated on June 2. 
The gift is made contingent upon the raising of 
an endowment fund of $2,500,000 by the incor- 
porators of the institute before December 31, 
1928. Mr. Taft, who is the publisher of The 
Cincinnati Times-Star, is the brother of Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft. The art collec- 
tion consists of more than a hundred paintings 
by famous masters. The gift provides that the 
income from the million dollars must be used 
for the maintenance of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, and the income from the $2,500,000 
may be used for the orchestra or for any or all 
of the objects of the institute. The institute is 
incorporated to “further the musical and artistic 
education and culture of the people of Cincin- 
nati and to that end to maintain and support 
schools of art, music and drama, the Cincinnati 
Art Museum, the Symphony Orchestra and other 
activities in the fine arts; to hold and manage 
endowment funds of similar activities or institu- 
tions and to afford financial or other assistance 
to other institutions engaged in furthering these 
purposes.” 


AN inereased salary schedule affecting all 


teachers of the Cincinnati publie schools, which 
places high and elementary school teachers on 
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an equal salary basis, the grades of salaries 
being determined by the training and experi- 
ence of the individual teacher, and which makes 
the maximum salary for women teachers the 
same as that for men, was adopted by the 
Cincinnati Board of Education and the Union 
Board of High Schools in Cincinnati meeting 
in joint session. Under the new schedule the 
highest salary to be paid teachers will be $3,500 
a year and the minimum $1,400 a year, but 
there are intervening minimum and maximum 
salaries, depending upon preparation and years 
of service. An immediate increase of $300 a 
year, dating from the first of the year, will 
be given all teachers, when the new salary 
schedule goes into effect next September. The 
salary schedule is planned to extend over a 
period of ten years, and funds have already 
been provided through the publie’s approval of 
a tax levy for a period of ten years. 


AN Associated Press dispatch states that ac- 
ceptance by William Jewell College at Liberty, 
Mo., of a gift of $100,000 with Fundamentalist 
strings attached has resulted in an announce- 
ment by Dr. D. J. Evans, former president of the 
college and a prominent Baptist minister, that 
he would return his three degrees to the college. 
The gift was made by Joseph B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company. Opposition to its acceptance was 
made by Dr. Evans, who declared the terms of 
the gift would limit free thinking and prevent 
the college teaching any of the sciences in seem- 
ing conflict with the Fundamentalist version of 
Genesis. Opposition to the gift also was ex- 
pressed by the Baptist Ministerial Association 
of Kansas City. 


J. A. Garver, of New York City, has made a 
gift of $100,000 to endow a chair of jurispru- 
dence at Yale University. 


Aep by a “munificent contribution” from 
the Rockefeller Foundation, announced at the 
graduation dinner on May 10, the University of 
London has been able to negotiate the purchase 
of a new eleven-acre site in Bloomsbury, imme- 
diately north of the British Museum. The site 
was bought by the British government eight 
years ago from the Duke of Bedford for the 
university’s use, but it was reconveyed to the 
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Duke after the university had found it impos- 
sible to accept the conditions attached to the gov- 
ernment’s offer. The new site is situated in the 
heart of London. The present university build- 
ings are scattered all over the city, but together 
they constitute a university larger than Cam- 
bridge. 


THE University of Edinburgh has received the 
sum of $150,000 toward the establishment of a 
chair for research in animal diseases. 


THE Department of Education of the Province 
of Nova Scotia is this year instituting a summer 
school to be held in Halifax from July 18 to 
August 26. This school, while intended pri- 
marily for teachers and school officers, has a pro- 
gram of cultural scope. The faculty will in- 
clude Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G., president 
of the University of Toronto; Dr. Franklin 
Giddings, professor of sociology and the history 
of civilization at Columbia University, and Dr. 
John L. Paton, president of Newfoundland 
Memorial College and formerly high master of 
Manchester Grammar School, England. 


Tue City of London Vacation Course in Edu- 
eation will hold its fifth session from July 28 
to August 11. General courses will be given 
in education for teachers of primary, secondary 
and high school grades, with lectures by some of 
England’s most distinguished educators. Ar- 
rangements are being made for members to be 
taken in small parties to many places of inter- 
est in and around London. A _ descriptive 
pamphlet will be sent on request by addressing: 
The Secretary, City of London Vacation Course 
in Education, Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1. 


Tue fifth Pan-American Child Congress 
is to be held at Havana in Cuba _ with 


the official support of the government in 
December, 1927. An international exhibition 
on child hygiene will be held in connection 
with the meeting. The congress will be di- 
vided into six sections, dealing with medicine, 
hygiene, sociology, education, psychology and 
legislation, and the languages admitted will be 
Spanish, English, Portuguese and French. 
There will be two governmental sessions, for 
official delegates only; at these, resolutions pre- 
pared by the committee will be put to the vote. 
A draft program has been prepared with twelve 
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leading topics for each section, stress being laid 
on the medical aspects of different problems. 
The Secretary-General is Dr. Felix Hurtado, 
Cireulo Medico (Malecon 15), Habana. 


AccORDING to the annual report of the di- 
rector of The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, there are 6,961 foreign students enrolled 
in colleges and universities in the United States, 
Of this number, 647 are studying at the Uni- 
versity of California. Columbia University, 
New York City, is second with 541. No other 
institution has more than 300 foreign students, 
Others follow, in the order named: University 
of Southern California, University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cornell University. The two last 
are tied with 199 foreign students each. 


PROFESSOR MONATUO, director of the summer 
session of the National University of Mexico, 
has announced that three hundred students from 
the United States will be in attendance. 


PuiaNs for a university for the west coast of 
Mexico are being developed by Dr. C. N. 
Thomas, former colonizing and industrial agent 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico. 
It is his conviction that such an institution of 
learning, planned along the lines of Hampton 
and Tuskegee, as a gift from the people of 
California to the people of western Mexico, 
would be an invaluable means of cementing 
the friendship between the two groups. Dr. 
Thomas, who resides at Fairfax, California, is 
making many addresses throughout the state in 
behalf of this project. It is reported that he 
has enlisted the support of many distinguished 
educators headed by Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
president emeritus of Stanford University. 


ACCORDING to advices received by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior, from 
the American Ambassador at Rome, Henry P. 
Fletcher, the decree on exchange of professors 
between Italian universities and similar insti- 
tutions abroad was authorized on May 18 by a 
royal decree law of December 19, 1926, pub- 
lished in the Gazetta Ufficiale of January 22 
Heretofore no legal provision existed by which 
Italian professors might accept temporarily 
chairs in foreign universities without prejudice 
to their interests and careers, and under no cir- 
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eumstanees were foreign professors permitted 
to instruct officially in Italian universities. 


DurineG the year 1926-27, the budget assign- 
ment for Siberian education will be 18,600,000 
roubles as against 5,600,000 roubles in 1923-24. 
The present assignment is one third of the 
total Siberian budget. The realization of the 
plan for compulsory education has commenced 
this year. The number of schools is steadily in- 
creasing. The elementary schools have been in- 
ereased by one third, 2,800 new schools having 
been opened. This has made it possible to edu- 
eate an additional 120,000 children. The num- 
ber of peasant youth schools have also in- 
creased. Progress in the field of illiteracy is 
also to be recorded. Whereas 60,000 people 
were taught to read and write in Siberia in 
1923-24, this year 150,000 illiterates will be 
taught. There are over a thousand village 
reading rooms in the Siberian region. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE summer session of the University of 
Michigan is conducted on the basis of present- 
ing not only the same opportunities as are 
offered during the regular academic year but 
also additional instruction in many special 
fields. Courses are given in all schools and 
colleges. The summer session as a whole will 
begin on June 27 and continue for eight weeks. 
Courses in the law school will begin one week 
earlier, on June 21, and continue for eleven 
weeks. In all, over five hundred courses have 
been scheduled. Special emphasis is being 
placed upon graduate study, and the percentage 
of advanced students pursuing courses for the 
higher degrees is relatively high. Many grad- 
uate students are able to satisfy the require- 
ments for advanced degrees by summer attend- 
ance only. 

In the school of education more than a hun- 
dred undergraduate and graduate professional 
courses have been arranged for the benefit of 
teachers desiring to increase their professional 
efficiency. These courses cover the various fields 
of edueation, such as history of education, ad- 
ministration and supervision, psychology and 
mental measurements, vocational education and 
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vocational guidance. Also, numerous demon- 
stration courses will be conducted in the Uni- 
versity High School in science, mathematics, 
Latin, industrial arts, English, and social 
studies. The staff of the school of education 
has been augmented by authorities from other 
institutions, among whom are: C. V. Good, 
Miami University; G. E. Carrothers, Rollins 
College; L. W. Smith, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College; M. R. Keyworth, 
Hamtramck, Michigan; M. H. Stuart, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; M. S. Pittman, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan; H. J. Baker, Detroit, Michigan; 
P. T. Rankin, Detroit, Michigan; T. L. Bayne, 
Jr., Cornell University, and C. D. Slinker, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The instruction in Library Science has been 
greatly expanded for the session of 1927, and 
teachers charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering school libraries will find many 
courses well adapted to their needs. These 
courses are designated (1) as elementary 
courses requiring one year of college work, or 
an acceptable equivalent in experience for 
admission, (2) courses for seniors leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library 
Science, for which senior college standing with 
a reading knowledge of French and German 
or approved equivalents are demanded, (3) 
graduate courses, open only to college gradu- 
ates of approved standing with a year’s work 
in Library Science or an equivalent in experi- 
ence. All facilities of the University Library 
are at the disposal of the staff in Library 
Science. 

The course of instruction in the division of 
hygiene and public health has been materially 
extended for the summer of 1927 by the ad- 
dition of a series of institutes for public health 
workers, which will be conducted on Fridays 
and Saturdays of the first six weeks of the 
session. At each institute ten lectures will be 
given by leading authorities on the various sub- 
jects of vital interest to nurses and those con- 
nected with departments of public health. The 
institutes have been arranged so as to form a 
complete series, though single institutes may be 
attended with profit. It is expected that these 
institutes over the week-end will be greatly ap- 
preciated by public health workers within easy 
driving distance of Ann Arbor; accordingly a 
large attendance is looked for. 
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In the general field of Letters and Science the 

instruction for the coming summer has been 
greatly strengthened. Among the men from 
other institutions who will conduct courses the 
following may be mentioned: E. A. Milne, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England, will give ad- 
vanced courses in physies; H. R. Kruyt, Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, Holland, in colloid chem- 
istry; G. S. Brett, University of Toronto, in 
philosophy; K. F. Mather, Harvard University, 
in geology; V. L. Parrington, University of 
Washington, in English; A. H. Basye, Dart- 
mouth College, in history; C. J. Dueasse, Brown 
University, in philosophy; A. H. Gilbert, Duke 
University, in English; E. R. Smith, De Pauw 
University, in geology; and C. W. Waters, 
University of Montana, in botany. In all about 
fifty non-resident members have been appointed 
to the faculty of the summer session. 

The program of special lectures and enter- 
tainments should prove to be unusually attraec- 
tive this year, due to the addition of a series 
of plays to be given by the unique professional 
stock company known as the Rockford Players 
of Rockford, Illinois. This company, which is 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Henderson, 
Michigan ’26, is composed very largely of recent 
college graduates and has just completed a suc- 
cessful season of thirty consecutive weeks. The 
company will be augmented for the summer 
session by several well-known players. The 
schedule as arranged calls for five performances 
each week during the first six weeks of the 
session. In all seven different plays will be 
given. 





DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOL? 

A NUMBER of recent occurrences have led to 
what we must recognize as an entirely too gen- 
eral acceptance of a wholesale indictment of 
our youth, and, with that, of our whole system 
of secondary and higher education. That school 
people themselves may fall into this error we 
have abundant evidence in the tirade of Frances 
Smith, of the Aurora (Minnesota) high school, 
who writes in the April 16th issue of ScHooL 
AND Society under the caption, “What is 
Wrong with the American High School?’ I 
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wish to challenge such an indictment on a num- 
ber of counts. First, those who have passed 
the middle of the road of life are all too ready 
to look back upon their own earlier days as 
spotless and glorified and upon the activities of 
youth to-day as sinful and ruthless; hence they 
have no basis for sane and unbiased judgments 
in regard to what ails our youth. In the second 
place, we are inclined to take too little account 
of the changing standards of ethics and moral- 
ity; and so we are unable again to tell what 
constitutes either moral or immoral conduct. 
In the third place, we lose sight almost com- 
pletely of the fact that what we regard as our 
greatest blessings may hold also the possibility 
of our ultimate ruin.t. From this standpoint 
what we consider the very foundations of life 
as we may see them to-day may not serve as 
points of departure for the determination of 
the fundamental premises for the evaluation 
of the present attitude of youth. In the fourth 
place, we must admit the school is not the only 
agency of education, virtuous or otherwise. In 
this age of jazz, ruthless comics, senseless fic- 
tion, of “thrilling” movies and salacious tabloids 
we need antidotes not alone to the natural vul- 
garities of life—if indeed there are such—but 
to all those types of uncritical compensatory 
philosophy that these agencies engender. 

Those who indict the high school as an insti- 
tution devoid of moral uprightness, of religious 
influences and high spiritual ideals forget, in 
their sweeping indictments, that these traits are 
all too uncommon in any human society, and, 
that in so far as the high school as the oncoming 
generation mirrors the state of our social order, 
the indictment is returned. 

The fact that in a publie hospital a patient, 
under the best of care, goes insane, that another 
becomes partially or totally paralyzed and an- 
other dies, does not lead the citizens of a com- 
munity to rise in protest against the specialists 
to whom the cases were intrusted. But just as 
soon as a series of criminal acts takes place in 
some locality you will find the press, the min- 
istry, the maudlin morbid within the school 
itself pointing the finger of accusation and 


1In this connection the reader is referred to 
the opposing viewpoints as set forth by Haldane 
in his ‘‘ Daedalus’’ and Russell in his ‘‘ Iearus.’’ 
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scorn at the institution, which, in all probabil- 
ity, is responsible for this very critical attitude 
toward the irregularities. 

This is an age-old problem, or, as a promi- 
nent wag once carelessly said, “Our youth is 
still the greatest problem of our age’—but 
mind you, owr youth. Way back there in the 
day when Ixion made bold enough to boast of 
his aspiration to the love of Hera and was pun- 
ished so severely by Zeus we have evidence of 
youth’s folly and grown-ups’ severity. Still, 
you remember, love did not go unrequited, and 
from the offspring came a Chiron to resign his 
immortality as an expiation for Prometheus. 
Is that myth? Well, then, there was some jus- 
tification for Aristophenes’ caricature of Strep- 
siades’ insistence that his son be taught the 
“false logie” in order that he might assist him 
to retrieve the fortune that he had made take 
on “the galloping consumption.” 

But let us see what is wrong with our sec- 
ondary schools to-day according to the indict- 
ment of Miss Smith. Here are just a few of 
the major counts: (1) text-books are too attrac- 
tive; (2) eurrieula too rich; (3) buildings too 
palatial; (4) athletics too competitive; (5) ex- 
pedients for social contacts too numerous; and 
(6) the high scholastic standing and compelling 
personal worth of our teachers are jeopardized 
by too much attention to educational theory and 
methods. To argue each point in turn would 
be tedious. But isn’t the assumption that in 
1890, in 1900 or in 1910 all these things were 
100 per cent. right a bit fallacious? In my 
day, back there, harping critics said just the 
same things, and no doubt, in the day of Greece, 
following the Great Persian victory, when, with 
new spices, rich jewels, rare metals and per- 
fumes, came new ideas to turn the minds of 
youth—the same types of things were said. 
One charge should not go unanswered, however. 
Are the teachers of to-day so entirely lacking 
in scholarly attainments and personality quali- 
ties that make for personal worth in school 
contacts? My very close association with 
young folks in preparation for teacher training 
has convinced me that our pupils in secondary 
schools are fortunate indeed. As set over 
against the young folks who fifteen or twenty 
years ago were being prepared in the normal 
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schools—then the only institutions preparing 
large numbers of teachers—there is no com- 
parison. There are now and will be more and 
more outstanding scholars attracted to second- 
ary school work. I refer to such men as Clar- 
ence Stratton, who for a number of years was 
content to occupy a minor place in the St. Louis 
publie high schools. With that let us turn to a 
different type of argument. We are told that 
in those “earlier days” “drinking was not prac- 
ticed by those so young.” Still evidently the 
example seems to have been set by those some- 
what older. To the charge that “modesty and 
chastity in girls was held in higher repute” 
even those who have read only Pepy’s diary 
will be inclined to say, “Your point may be well 
taken, what is your authority?’ When we are 
confronted with the oft-repeated “Smoking by 
girls was almost unheard of and the problems 
connected with joy riding and movies did not 
exist,” we need only remind these critics that 
advertising and the technic devices for increas- 
ing consumption had not reached the high tide 
of efficiency we now have. Frankly, had any 
one known in those days that at least some 
brands of cigarettes are as valuable for voice 
culture as musical training itself? I have no 
patience with the sweeping indictments that in- 
sist our high school is “losing ground, too, in 
ideals, in reverence for real work, and in the 
dreaming of dreams” resulting in a “mediocrity 
of tastes, scholarship ...and _ standards.” 
Only the other week a young man on our cam- 
pus, who got his doctorate in chemistry just 
beyond the time of his twenty-first birthday, 
told me his persistence was due to the ideals 
his school had ineuleated in him through its 
policy of guidance—in this instance by putting 
in his hands Slosson’s “Creative Chemistry.” 
Loss in ideals and standards—bosh! By what 
in everyday life could you judge worth-while 
ideals and standards? Whatever the faults we 
may find with our schools, as they are now 
organized, we must admit that while children 
are attending school, they are living on a higher 
plane than at other periods of their life unless 
they enter some of the most critically evaluative 
professions—such as take them into the higher 
competitive ranges of medicine, in art, music, 
the drama and research in science. In an at- 
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tack on the immoral influences in our modern 
life? Sisson says that the “school and church 
in their labors for moral ends are engaged upon 
a sort of Penelope’s web, which they weave dur- 
ing hours of instruction and which the big world 
of action and reality ruthlessly tears out and 
reweaves in the opposite pattern.” Right here 
is the source of difficulty. It is not that the 
school does not prepare for life, but life is not 
what it ought to be in order to enable the in- 
dividual to give full expression to his talents. 
Life, except for those aspects that come under 
the influence of scientific management—and 
those are just the aspects with which youth has 
no connection—is still sadly behind the times. 
Buckingham has pointed out with unmistakable 
clearness that we need be concerned less about 
the educational waste within the schools and 
more with the waste after school. It is not so 
much our school as life that is routinized and 
formalized. If every individual could apply 
in his daily life the types of things he learned 
in school, life would be revolutionized within a 
few decades. The talk about the educational 
waste due to inability to use what has been 
learned in school in the practical situations in 
life is fatuous and futile. It is not life that 
sets the ideals and standards. Our real ideals 
and standards we get from the exceptions in 
life, from the Washingtons, the Lincolns, the 
Eliots; and no age can tell in advance who 
these standard bearers are. So that to judge 
youth by the past is unfair. It takes vision 
and great faith to see what is right in our 
American high school and with patience to 
abandon what is wrong. 
Oscar F, WEBER 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


BY THE LIGHT OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


A YOUNG woman decides to take up nursing, 
but while her determination is strong her sen- 
sibilities are not such as qualify for this em- 
ployment; she finds the operating room utterly 


2Sisson, Edward O., ‘‘Immoral Education,’’ 
Educational Review, 73: 54-58, January, 1927. 
See p. 58. 

3 ScHOOL AND Society, 24: 653-658, November 
27, 1926. 
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repugnant. Yet she refuses to give up her 
intention of becoming a trained nurse. While 
she is at a psychological impasse, her right arm, 
lately functioning for mopping up after opera- 
tions, suffers a paralysis. Weeks later, it may 
be added, she regains the use of the arm, whose 
disability originated in a conflict which no con- 
scious arbitration resolved. Intolerable condi- 
tions resulted in a sympathetic inducement of 
physical deficieney—an organic expedient. The 
psychotherapist is familiar with cases of this 
sort. 

Now let us go back to Shakespeare, whose 
whining schoolboy creeps, like snail, unwillingly 
to school. Creeps, observe. Why creeps? The 
ingenuous reader may not realize that the boy’s 
ambulatory mechanism is subconsciously effect- 
ing a compromise adjustment by staging a 
partial paralysis! Assume either that the 
schoolboy is compelled to go to school, or that 
he thinks he ought to go to school but really is 
opposed to going. He sets out, inwardly balk- 
ing at the educational operating room, where- 
upon a partial paralysis afflicts his legs. Is 
the case not analogous to that of the nurse with 
the paralyzed right arm? May we not have 
read the Bard unthinkingly? 

The whining school boy, of satchel and shin- 
ing (with tears?) morning face—this suffering 
lad afflicted with pedagogical locomotor ataxia 
—is due to be exhumed from the edited classics 
and clothed with a degree of pathological re- 
spectability. His example suggests a confer- 
ence of experts for the consideration of the 
problem of whether the physiological defense 
mechanisms, evidently thus interfering with 
getting to school, may not at times reach over 
to the neurones to slow down the mental dy- 
namie, constituting, as it were, a cerebral 
paralysis of the pupil when in school. 

ArRLAND D. WEEKS 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

NortH DAKoTa AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


FOOTBALL REFORMS 
Tue football reforms which the president of 
Dartmouth has recently proposed to an inter- 
ested and attentive public have in them the out- 
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standing merit that they put the college before 
the stadium and the real purpose of American 
higher education before the demand for public 
college sports. As such they deserve more than 
passing notice and need to be given thought. 
Whether in their entirety they meet the whole 
situation we are not so ready to say. But pub- 
lie acceptance of President Hopkins’ proposals 
as they stand is of less moment than willingness 
to believe that what he wants to do in proposing 
them is to have college sports restudied from the 
angle of what is best for the college itself as an 
educational institution, and this we believe is 
well worth doing. 

From this point of view, the proposals for the 
removal of the professional-coach system, which 
has come to make a very considerable business 
of the preparation of college teams for contests 
with each other, for double-header football 
games, one at home and one abroad with the 
same opponent, and for the limitation of play- 
ing to the two middle classes of a college, are 
proposals which, if carried out, would in the 
long run knock out all of the “professionalism” 
that is in our college games. And of the older 
eastern colleges, there are few that for some 
time have not been oceupied with various plans 
looking toward some such end. 

In company with the president of Dartmouth, 
what we think a number of such institutions 
would like to see come about is the shifting of 
the interest and hence the emphasis in our col- 
lege sports from the public to the campus. This 
is the spirit of the English college sports, and 
its great merit is that it makes of athletic com- 
petition a legitimate part of the college educa- 
tional system as important to the participants 
and as valuable as the classroom. This was the 
spirit of the older days of American college 
sports, before the newspaper sporting editors 
took charge of them. We look to see the day re- 
turn, and for that reason are hospitable to any 
proposals that will hasten it. Such a day would 
see, say at Yale, a general participation in inter- 
class and inter-college sports within the univer- 
sity going on all through the year and of no in- 
terest to anybody except the participants. It 
would see the games generaled by the players 
themselves and their elected captains. It would 
see at the end of such an “intra-mural” season 
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a quickly assembled “university” team play two 
or three other colleges, where similar conditions 
existed to what we have just pictured at Yale. 
We do not think that this is impractical; we 
confidently expect some such conditions to come 
one of these days. Proposals such as President 
Hopkins makes, regardless of their details, are 
in line with such a situation and when enough 
more suggestions of the sort are made by equally 
responsible public leaders, something will be 
done about it—The Yale Alumni Weekly. 


THE REDUCTION OF FORMAL 
TEACHING 

THE new plan providing for less teaching and 
more free time for teachers and students in cer- 
tain divisions and departments in the college is 
a challenge to both teachers and students. Al- 
though, as Professor Yeomans pointed out in 
his article on the subject in last week’s Bulletin, 
one of the two main considerations that have led 
to the adoption of the plan is a belief that the 
teaching staff now has too much to do, it is not 
expected that instructors and professors will 
view the new periods during which lectures and 
classroom work will cease as vacation time. 
They are to have those weeks of relief from the 
routine of teaching in order that they may ac- 
complish more work in original research and 
writing than they have been able to do under 
the increasing burden of teaching; and there is 
no likelihood that any of them will make an ill 
use of their new freedom. That all their stu- 
dents will feel an equal degree of responsibility 
or will be equally anxious to justify the action 
of the faculty in curtailing the number of class- 
room exercises is improbable, but we can not be- 
lieve that any large proportion of them will 
abuse the liberty thus conferred. In fact, we 
hope that, in order to make the students more 
fully aware of the responsibility imposed and 
of the confidence implied, the college authorities 
will not hedge them in with restrictions during 
the two periods when classroom work is to cease. 
If students are sufficiently mature to be freed 
from supervision to the extent presupposed by 
the adoption of the plan, they should be mature 
enough to receive all the privileges and be ex- 
posed to all the temptations that go with liberty. 
With plenty of work assigned to them to do and 
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a definite end to work for, few of them are likely 
to prove recreant to the trust. 

The experiment may not be at once convine- 
ingly successful. For the first year or two the 
percentage of failures under it may seem high. 
We do not anticipate such a result, but should 
it oceur we should be sorry to have it regarded 
as evidence that the adoption of the plan was 
ill-advised. The success of the tutorial system 
and of the general examinations is sound reason 
for believing that upper classmen will respond 
intelligently and eagerly to the challenge now 
set before them—that they will read more 
widely, study more thoroughly, use their minds 
more independently and effectively than they 
have done under the old method.—Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 


THE second annual meeting of the American 
Association for Adult Education was held in 
Cleveland on May 16, 17 and 18. The central 
theme of the conference was “Community Or- 
ganization in Adult Education.” Cleveland was 
chosen as the meeting place because it has un- 
dertaken, as a laboratory experiment, a thor- 
ough, inclusive and well-advanced demonstration 
in that field. 

In the auditorium of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art gathered a company of one hundred and 
fifty visiting delegates interested in most of 
the types of adult education activities con- 
ducted in this country. Presidents of universi- 
ties and colleges, directors of extension divisions, 
leaders in agricultural adult education, pro- 
moters of community organizations, state offi- 
cials in charge of adult education, those inter- 
ested in the education of the foreign born, li- 
brarians, labor educators were present. 

The association sought to carry out in its pro- 
gram the policy which has animated the organi- 
zation since its inception. Instead of endorsing 
special types of adult education to the exclusion 
of others, from its beginning it has made an 
effort to cooperate with that which was predomi- 
nantly cultural in many adult education move- 
ments. Its function has been to serve as a na- 
tional clearing house for information. It is an 
operating agency only in the sense that through 
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personal contact, through publication, through 
conference, it spreads the word. In addition the 
association has been able to sponsor study and 
research and a limited amount of experimenta- 
tion. Above all, in spite of frequent tempta- 
tion, it has refrained from committing itself to 
an exclusive or an inclusive definition of adult 
education, realizing that the term will come 
eventually to have a much wider meaning and 
connotation in America than it now possesses. 

Following this policy, therefore, the program 
was planned to promote the spirit of inquiry and 
diseussion which will lead to a sound up-build- 
ing of the central idea of adult education and 
the practicability of its application to any and 
every phase of the work from the studies pur- 
sued by groups of college graduates to the teach- 
ing of illiterates to read. Under the chief 
theme of the conference, “Community Organiza- 
tion in Adult Education,” every interesting 
phase of adult education could be discussed, 
from the problems of city communities to those 
of rural areas. 

The initial business session on Monday morn- 
ing, presided over by Dean James E. Russell, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, presi- 
dent of the association, was devoted to prelimi- 
nary announcements, appointment of special 
committees, reports of standing committees and 
reports of officers. One of the notable features 
of the session was the account of the work ac- 
complished by this youngest of national educa- 
tional movements in the United States in the 
six-month period since the opening of its office 
in October, 1926, presented in the report of the 
executive director of the association, Morse A. 
Cartwright. Besides taking care of the steady 
stream of visitors, correspondence and commit- 
tee meetings, the association has been repre- 
sented at numerous adult education conferences, 
local and national. It has cooperated with 
other national organizations operating in the 
adult education field or with closely allied mat- 
ters. By means of the efforts of a specially ap- 
pointed committee the association is to have & 
constructive research and study policy of its 


own. Through the courtesy of the Carnegie 


Corporation it has been able to distribute the 
four volumes comprising the preliminary studies 
of adult education as well as to foster other in- 
teresting publication projects. A library for the 
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use of students and teachers interested in adult 
education has grown in six months to consider- 
able proportions. Reviews of adult education 
conditions in England, Scotland, Denmark, Swe- 
den and Germany were made by representatives 
of the association in the summer of 1926. The 
sponsoring and conduct of studies of various 
types of community organizations, as well as 
experiments and demonstrations in teacher train- 
ing courses in adult education, in the psychol- 
ogy of adult education and the study of foreign 
language organizations and adult education are 
among some of the other activities in which the 
association is engaged. 

The first general session on Monday after- 
noon devoted itself to the central theme of 
“Community Organization in Adult Education.” 
With the scientifie spirit of the laboratory the 
experiment of adult education in development in 
the city of Cleveland was set forth by respon- 
sible officers of the Cleveland Conference for 
Educational Cooperation and the Cleveland Ed- 
ueation Extension Council. The speakers in- 
cluded F. A. Whiting, secretary of the confer- 
ence and director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art; The Reverend Joel B. Hayden, president 
of the council; President Robert E. Vinson, of 
Western Reserve University, and Professor 
Harry N. Irwin, Associate Dean of Cleveland 
School of Education. 

In the first publie session on Monday evening 
—Dean Russell again presiding—more general 
aspects of adult education were unfolded in an 
address on Adult Education from the Stand- 
point of Good Citizenship, by Newton D. 
saker, formerly Secretary of War, followed by 
one on Adult Education in Science, by Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, of Science Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The session was broadcast over 
Station WHK. 

Widening the application of the idea of adult 
education, the program of Tuesday morning, 
led by President L. D. Coffman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, dealt with Urban and Rural 
Problems. The Buffalo Educational Council’s 
study of Adult Education in Buffalo was ex- 
plained by Chancellor S. P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, chairman of the Buffalo 
Council. Urban Community Cooperative Proj- 
ects in various parts of the United States were 
described by John W. Herring, of the Federal 
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Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
“The Relations of Urban Universities and Adult 
Education” was the subject of an address by 
President Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern 
University, while President G. B. Cutten, of 
Colgate University, discussed “The Menace of 
Leisure.” 

The afternoon was devoted to an inspection of 
Cleveland activities, the delegates being enter- 
tained by the Cleveland Conference at a buffet 
supper held at the Mayfield Country Club. The 
second public session on Tuesday evening was 
presided over by Everett Dean Martin, of the 
People’s Institute of New York, and provided a 
highly interesting symposium on the part which 
adult education may be expected to play in the 
future development of industry and of the labor 
movement. Matthew Woll, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, spoke eloquently on Labor’s 
Belief in Adult Education. Sam A. Lewisohn, 
chairman of the Board of the American Man- 
agement Association, presented an address on 
Adult Education and Business Management, em- 
phasizing that the employer’s need of education 
was no less urgent than that of the employee. 

The two sessions of the third day were de- 
voted to various general problems of high im- 
portance to those professionally interested in 
adult education. President Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, of the Michigan State College, outlined a 
plan of community organization for rural areas 
which was warmly received by the conference. 
It is hoped that a series of experiments in rural 
community organization may be set up as a re- 
sult of President Butterfield’s recommendations. 

A significant address on the ideals of univer- 
sity extension education was made by President 
John M. Thomas, of Rutgers University. His 
paper dealt with this phase of university activ- 
ity as a state responsibility. He advocated gen- 
erous financial support of all branches of extra- 
mural education of universities, laying special 
emphasis on agricultural extension. He con- 
tended that the conduct of such activities for 
commercial gain amounted to unethical practice 
on the part of such universities as subscribed to 
these policies. 

Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who for the last two 
years has been engaged in a study of the psy- 
chology of adult education, delivered an ad- 
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dress on “The Ability of Adults to Learn.” 
Professor Thorndike presented the results of ex- 
periments in which persons 35 years old and 
over, averaging 42, were compared with persons 
20 to 24 years old, averaging 22, in their ability 
to learn acts of skill and to acquire various 
forms of knowledge. In learning to write with 
the wrong hand, the old and the young made 
equal improvement in the quality or legibility, 
but the old gained less in speed, 18 letters per 
minute from fifteen hours of practice as com- 
pared with 35 letters per minute for the young. 
On the whole the old gained about three fourths 
as much as the young. In learning Esperanto, 
an artificial language constructed on logical 
principles, the old learned about five sixths as 
fast as the young. Both groups learned more 
rapidly than children. In learning reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and other elementary school 
subjects, adults of 42 progressed about five 
sixths as fast as adults of 22. Both groups 
probably learned faster than they would have 
learned the same things as children at the age 
of twelve. For they learned more per hour of 
study than do children comparable to them in 
brightness. Extensive experiments with adults 
learning algebra, science, foreign languages and 
the like in evening classes, and with adults 
learning typewriting and shorthand in seere- 
tarial schools support the general conclusion 
that ability to learn rises till about twenty, and 
then, perhaps after a stationary period of some 
years, slowly declines. The decline is so slow 
(it may roughly be thought of as one per cent. 
per year) that persons under fifty should seldom 
be deterred from trying to learn anything which 
they really need to learn by the fear that they 
are too old. And to a lesser degree this is true 
after fifty also. The chief reason why adults so 
seldom learn a new language or a new trade or 
any extensive achievement of knowledge or skill, 
is not the lack of ability, but the lack of oppor- 
tunity or desire. They have too many other 
things which must be done or which they prefer 
doing. 

Professor Harry A. Overstreet, of the College 
of the City of New York, who has been conduct- 
ing a class in Teacher Training for Adult Edu- 
eation in the New School for Social Research, 
gave a demonstration of the discussion method 
employed in that class. Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 
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formerly president of the University of Wash- 
ington, addressed the gathering on “Reading as 
a Factor in the Process of Self-Education,” set- 
ting forth in brief the results of studies made 
concerning the teaching of reading and indicat- 
ing the need for comprehensive and carefully 
planned researches into the reading habits of 
adult individuals. This session was presided 
over by Librarian Linda A. Eastman, of the 
Cleveland Public Library, while the morning 
session was under the control of President 
Arthur E. Bestor, of the Chautauqua Institu- 
tion. 

Opportunities for discussion were afforded 
during the progress of the meetings. In addi- 
tion, round table discussions and group and sec- 
tion meetings on various specialized phases of 
adult education were held throughout the con- 
ference period. A brief business session closed 
the gathering at which vacancies in the executive 
board and the council were filled by the reelee- 
tion of the incumbents. The officers of the 
association were reelected as follows: James E. 
Russell, President; Leon J. Richardson, Vice- 
president ; Margaret E. Burton, Secretary, and 
John H. Puelicher, Treasurer. 

Among matters of routine business the asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution to be sent to the 
director of the United States Bureau of the 
Census, requesting that there be secured in the 
next census more detailed information as to the 
extent of literacy in the United States. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


ATTEMPT AT PREDICTING SUC- 
CESS IN THE FRESHMAN YEAR 
AT COLLEGE 


THE purpose of this article is to present a 
brief discussion’ of some recently obtained data 
which apply to the question of how accurately 
college freshman marks, particularly those in 
single subjects, ean be predicted from high- 
school marks and mental test scores. The in- 
vestigation included slightly less than two thou- 
sand freshmen, all formerly seniors in Illinois 
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high schools, enrolled in about one hundred and 
twenty institutions of higher learning. These, 
by the way, were all of eleven or twelve thou- 
sand seniors who could be located in colleges 
which were kind enough to make their records 
available. The data collected concerning these 
students include complete high-school scholastic 
records, seores upon the Otis Self-Administer- 
ing Test of Mental Ability, Higher Examina- 
tion, Form A, and the intelligence quotients 
computed from them, ages, answers to a num- 
ber of questions dealing chiefly with educational 
and vocational intentions, and finally college 
freshman records. Both high-school and fresh- 
man marks, coming as they did from many dif- 
ferent schools, were transmuted to a uniform 
system by eareful statistical procedure. 

What has been done consists mainly in com- 
paring and correlating marks in each of about 
fifty college subjects or groups of very similar 
subjects with whichever of the other data were 
thought to offer the best promise of showing 
definite relationship or predictive power. In 
accordance with this principle freshman marks 
in each subject were correlated with those in 
each apparently similar or related high-school 
subject, with average marks in seemingly re- 
lated groups of high-school subjects, such as 
all mathematics, all foreign language, all 
seience, and so forth, with general high-school 
averages, with ages, Otis point scores and 
I. Q.’s. To take a specifie example, college 
French was correlated with high-school French, 
Latin and Spanish separately as well as with 
the high-sehool foreign language average and 
of course with the general high-school average, 
age, point score and I. Q. In addition, a num- 
ber of correlations were obtained between fresh- 
man marks and the amounts of given subjects 
carried in high school, the marks in the last 
years of similar subjects, and so on. It was, 
however, found that correlations with the 
amounts of subjects carried in high school were, 
in all instances embracing enough cases to be 
significant, so near zero as not to be worth 
computing for the purposes of this study and 
that correlations with a particular year’s work 
were not so valuable as those with all the work 
in the subject and contributed practically noth- 
ing which the latter did not. Therefore, not 
all such correlations were found and no use 
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was made of any of those computed. Like- 
wise, since the correlations of freshman marks 
in any given subject with point scores and in- 
telligence quotients were practically the same, 
those with point scores were used and those 
with I. Q.’s dropped. 

In addition to computing simple or zero order 
coefficients of correlation, multiple coefficients 
and regression equations were found for about 
one third of the freshman subjects, those se- 
lected being the ones carried by the larger 
numbers of students, with the addition of two 
or three others in which there was special in- 
terest. Furthermore, the data were examined 
for “critical points” or, in other words, points 
above which it might be said that the large 
majority of freshmen succeed or below which 
they fail. This may be disposed of briefly by 
saying that the distributions or curves were in 
practically all cases so gradual in their rise and 
fall, the correlations so low, or, in most cases, 
both, that no eritical points could be determined 
which admit satisfactory defense as significant. 

Before the results secured are presented, the 
admission should be made that, since not all 
possible correlations were computed, it is 
probable that some which should have been 
were not found. It was necessary to draw the 
line somewhere, as the amount of money avail- 
able for clerical help, though fairly large, was 
not unlimited, and the writer’s judgment may 
have been at fault in choosing the most promis- 
ing possibilities. However, the number of 
correlation tables constructed for each subject 
was large enough that it is improbable many 
desirable ones were omitted. 

In the first place, let us consider the simple 
coefficients of correlation which were obtained. 
As undoubtedly every one would expect, the 
correlations of freshman marks with ages were 
in most cases negative, ranging from a posi- 
tive .15 for engineering down to a negative .44 
for philosophy. Among the other subjects 
than engineering which had positive correlations 
with age were athletic coaching and geology, 
whereas at the other end of the distribution 
botany, pharmacy and physiology had negative 
ones of .30 or more. The general freshman 
average correlated with age —.23. Evidently 
age alone offers a very poor basis of predicting 
what marks college freshmen will receive. 
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The point scores on the test yielded somewhat 
closer correlations with freshman marks. The 
highest coefficient, that for pharmacy, was 
only +.53, however. Others above +.40 were 
those for arithmetic (in normal schools), bot- 
any, commercial work, engineering, geology, 
musical theory, philosophy and physiology. 
The only subject showing a negative correlation 
with point seores was athletic coaching, which 
yielded —.19, but philosophy, manual training 
and Italian were below +.10. Of these three, 
however, the manual training group was the 
only one large enough to render the coefficient 
significant. The correlation with the general 
freshman average was +.38. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the results of the Otis 
Self-Administering Test when used alone do 
not appear to be of very much help in pre- 
dicting the work to be done by freshmen in 
college. The results obtained by other inves- 
tigators indicate that if a longer test, such as 
Thorndike’s, or a combination of two or more 
short tests had been used the resulting coeffi- 
cients would have been considerably higher. 
The writer regrets that this was not done in 
the present study, but for several reasons it 
seemed desirable to use the Otis test in prefer- 
ence to any other. It is probable too that in 
this case the test results are not as reliable and 
free from errors as they might be because of 
the fact that the tests were given by several 
hundred different high-school principals and 
teachers designated by them and that many of 
these had had no previous training or experi- 
ence which directly fitted them for so doing. 
However, the test used probably suffers less 
from such a condition than do most mental 
tests, because the teacher’s part in giving it is 
unusually brief and simple. The giving of a 
test to applicants for admission to an institu- 
tion of higher learning when they present 
themselves for matriculation can of course be 
so handled as to avoid this factor and, there- 
fore, to increase the predictive power of the 
results. 

In a large majority of the different subjects 
the freshman records correlated much more 
highly with the general high-school averages 
than with the point scores. The correlation of 
freshman averages with high-school averages 
was + .55 as compared with the + .38 previously 
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mentioned, and for the several subjects the 
coefficients ranged from —.17 for physics and 
~.01 for Italian to +.62 for horticulture and 
+ .69 for dentistry. In all these cases, except 
that of physies, however, a comparatively small 
number of cases were included. Other sub- 
jects which had correlations with high-school 
averages above + .50 were agriculture, botany, 
French, Latin, philosophy, physiology, Spanish 
and zoology. On the other hand, the coeffi- 
cients fell below + .20 for art, athletic coaching, 
sewing, mechanical drawing, manual training 
and physical education. Although these coeffi- 
cients are seen to be markedly higher than those 
with point scores they are not yet high enough 
to enable satisfactory predictions to be made. 
Coefficients in the fifties and sixties are some- 
times thought of as being fairly large and in- 
deed they may be relatively or comparatively 
so for the particular case in point, but if the 
size of the probable errors associated with them 
is computed, one can easily see that they offer 
little help in prediction. For one of .50, for 
example, the coefficient of alienation or, in 
other words, the ratio of the probable error of 
estimate to what it would be if the estimate 
were a pure guess is almost seven eighths; for 
a coefficient of .60 it is four fifths and even for 
one of .70, which is larger than any obtained in 
this investigation, it is still more than seven 
tenths of a pure guess. 

It is scarcely worth while to give in detail 
the correlations found to exist between the 
freshman subjects and the several high-school 
subjects or groups of subjects. They ranged 
from a few small negative ones to one of + .87 
between freshman zoology and high-school bot- 
any. This, however, was based upon only six- 
teen cases and so is decidedly unreliable. The 
highest such coefficient based upon an adequate 
number of cases was one of + .60 between fresh- 
man Spanish and high-school French. The 
only others of + .50 or above which may be con- 
sidered reliable were between arithmetic and 
high-school mathematics average, chemistry and 
high-school chemistry, commercial work and 
high-school commercial work, French and high- 
school foreign language, geography and high- 
school geography, Latin and high-school French, 
physiology and high-school general science and 
Spanish and high-school foreign language. Of 
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the high-school subjects French yielded the 
highest correlations with various freshman 
marks, correlating more highly with Spanish 
and Latin than did high-school Spanish and 
Latin, respectively, and almost as closely with 
freshman French as did the high-schoo] foreign 
language average. The high-school mathemat- 
ies average also correlated comparatively well 
with freshman accountancy, algebra, arithmetic, 
engineering, trigonometry and mixed mathe- 
maties, but not so highly with geometry and 
physics. On the whole, the same conclusion is 
justified concerning these correlations with the 
several high-school subjects or groups of sub- 
jects as was reached for those with the high- 
school average, that as they stand they do not 
offer much help in predicting freshman success. 

As has been stated, the next step was to 
employ the technique of multiple correlation 
and regression and determine how much the 
accuracy of prediction could be increased by 
so doing. Before considering the results so 
obtained, let us recall the fact that we have 
already dealt with correlations of freshman 
marks with those in groups of similar high- 
school subjects and with general high-school 
averages and that these are in a sense multiple 
correlations, though they were not obtained by 
the multiple correlation method. Since these 
combinations of criteria have already been used 
we can not expect the increases in the obtained 
multiple coefficients over those of zero order 
to be nearly as great as if this had not been 
done. 

The freshman subjects to which the multiple 
technique was applied include practically all 
those carried by as many as 10 per cent. of 
the group and one or two others. In the case 
of several freshman subjects from two to five 
groupings were made according to the high- 
school subjects carried and a different set of 
correlations eomputed for each grouping. For 
example, in addition to calculating them for 
all those who had carried Latin as a freshman 
subject they were also found for the portion 
of the group that had also carried French in 
high school. 

The procedure in computing multiple coeffi- 
cients was to start with the highest one of zero 
order and combine the others of the same order 
with it until the addition of another criterion 
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no longer increased the multiple coefficient by 
as much as .01. In most cases this limit was 
reached when three criteria were employed, 
though in a few two were enough, in several 
four were needed and in one five. In no case 
was the increase over the highest zero order 
coefficient great enough to produce any marked 
increase in the accuracy of prediction. In one 
case there was no increase, in many the in- 
creases were only .01 or .02 and the largest, 
which occurred in two instances, was only .07. 

The highest multiple coefficient obtained was 
+.63, which was the correlation pf freshman 
Spanish with high-school average, foreign lan- 
guage and Spanish. To illustrate how this in- 
creased from the zero order coefficient, the 
correlation with high-school average was + .61, 
adding foreign language raised it to + .62, and 
high-school Spanish to +.63. It is worth not- 
ing also that the one case which was not in- 
creased by the multiple technique likewise had 
a coefficient of + .63. This was freshman Span- 
ish with high-school foreign language average 
for those who had carried French in high school. 
The only other multiple coefficients of + .60 or 
above were those of freshman French with the 
combined effect of high-school average, foreign 
language, Latin, French and point score, and 
of freshman Spanish, for those who had carried 
high-school Latin, and Spanish, or Latin and 
French, with the combination of high-school 
foreign language and high-school average. Thus 
it appears that college French and Spanish were 
predicted with more reliability than any of the 
other subjects dealt with by the multiple corre- 
lation technique. The lowest multiple correla- 
tiod for any of the subjects so treated was 
that for physical education, in which case the 
coefficient could not be raised above +.20, the 
next to the lowest, + .34, for hygiene, and the 
next for geometry, + .35. 

The coefficient of alienation corresponding to 
a correlation of + .63 is .78, which means that 
the probable error of the best prediction ob- 
tained in this study is .78 of the median devia- 
tion of the distribution of freshman marks or, 
in other words, that the prediction is only 22 
per cent. better than a pure guess. 

The probable errors of estimate in terms of 
actual college marks were also computed. As 
has been previously stated, these marks were 
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all transmuted to a uniform basis, this being a 
percentile system with 70 as the passing point 
and no conditions. Before considering the 
sizes of these probable errors we should recall 
that they depend not merely upon the coeffi- 
cients of correlation or of alienation but also 
upon the ranges of distributions of marks given 
in the different subjects. A small probable 
error therefore may be indicative of a high cor- 
relation, it may mean that the marks given in 
that particular subject tend to be bunched 
closely around their average, or, as is usually 
true, some element of both may account for its 
size. In this study the smallest probable error 
of estimate for any particular freshman sub- 
ject was 4.1, which was found for education, 
and the largest 7.3, for geometry. In general, 
we may say that using the best data available 
in this study the probable error involved in 
estimating a freshman mark in a single subject 
is five or six points on the percentile scale, 
whereas if a pure guess were made it would be 
only about one point greater. For the general 
freshman average it is 3.7 per cent. 

On the whole the calculation of these multiple 
correlation coefficients has done so little to in- 
crease the accuracy of prediction that the extra 
labor required can scarcely be said to be worth 
while. Even with their use the best possible 
prediction is still so largely a guess as to offer 
no certain or safe basis of selecting applicants 
for admission to college. Probably the strong- 
est statement that can be made in its favor is 
that it does offer a somewhat better basis than 
mere guessing or random selection and should 
therefore be used in preference to that if some 
selection is to be made and nothing better is 
available. 

The question naturally arises as to how far 
this rather discouraging conclusion is peculiar 
to this particular study and how much better 
results may be secured by changes in procedure. 
It has already been pointed out that if a much 
longer test or several short ones were used and 
if the administration thereof occurred under 
uniform and satisfactorily controlled conditions 
the predictive power of the results would un- 
doubtedly be raised. Another source of error 
in this study which it was impracticable if not 
absolutely impossible to avoid was that caused 
by the transmutation of marks from several 
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hundred high schools and over a hundred jp- 
stitutions of higher learning to a uniform basis, 
Although relatively complete explanations of 
the systems used were secured from practically 
all schools and the transmutation was done ip 
accordance with approved statistical procedure 
it was inevitable that some loss of accuracy and 
therefore of predictive power should result 
from the operation. Any single institution will 
avoid this undesirable result due to the com- 
bination of marks from different colleges ag it 
will be dealing with its own alone. Further. 
more, it can, if it is willing to spend the not 
very great amount of time and money necessary 
to do so, improve the situation regarding high- 
schoo! marks somewhat by tabulating separately 
those of students coming from each of the 
high schools which contribute a considerable 
portion of its freshmen. Any errors due to 
differences in the general] standards of marking 
in these schools will be avoided and thus in the 
ease of a large number of the freshmen some- 
what increased accuracy secured. Of course if 
all schools, both colleges and high schools, and 
all instructors therein could be brought to 
adopt a uniform marking system in which any 
given symbol always had the same significance 
the situation would be still more decidedly im- 
proved. Finally, the use of the best types of 
entrance examinations covering subject matter 
studied in high school and the inclusion of the 
results therefrom in multiple correlation would 
undoubtedly raise the obtained coefficients some- 
what. 

In conclusion the writer is willing to hazard 
the prediction that similar studies, each inelud- 
ing only students coming from some one large 
high school to a single higher institution and 
employing the Thorndike Test and certain sub- 
ject-matter examinations in addition to high- 
school marks could be so planned that multiple 
coefficients of correlation for the whole fresh- 
man average and also for some subjects as high 
as .80 or perhaps even .85 could be obtained. 
Furthermore, he believes that results of this 
order are attainable by practically any institu- 
tion which puts forth a serious and united 
effort to secure them and that they are distinetly 
worth the labor and expense required. 
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